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yroacnesss = MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
EMBER, 1911. 


aieaaee IVOR ATKINS. 
SUNDAY, Sept. 10. — 3.30, Opening Service, with Chorus and 
chestra. 


x, Se 12.—11. 30, ‘Elijah’; 7.30, New Work, ‘Sayings of 
ae Davies ee, Te Deum(Parry); Motet (Elgar); 
ral Arm ny ( 

WEDNES phony (B 13.—11.30, " parsifal,’ Act ITT. (Wagner); * Stabat 
Mater’ (Palestrina) ene (Elgar). 8 p.m., Public 
—C rt, with New Wor 
may 14.—11.30, * St. Maetthow? Passion (Bach). 
| dl work, sive Mystical Songs (Vaughan Williams) ; 
eee (eeeeew. 
15.—11.30, essia’ 
Sept i, Nicholls, Gleeson-White, Le Mar, Kirkby 
— = oon, Lett, Silvers ; Messrs. Coates, Elwes, Austin, Higley, 
McInnes, Radford, Ranalow ; Solo Violinist, Herr Fritz Kreisler. 
For further information apply to DEIGHTON & CO., or E. J, 
SPARK, Worcester. 


7.30, 
Violin 








Exhibitions. 
N B. A. —NORTH BRITISH ACADEMY 


OF AR’ Newcast! ape 
The FOURTH ERHIBITIC IN NOW EN at 
THE CORPORATION ART GALLERIES, YORK. 


ERSIAN ART GALLERY. 
Ho pee oF A oomyncsos OF EARLY cnn anace 
EXCAVATED BY M KE KIAN IN CENTRAL PERSIA 
128, New Bond | steset w. wy by visiting card. 


and D. COLNAGHI & OBACH, 


New Bond 8 
EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS J AnD ‘DRAWINGS 
yy ALPHONSE LEGROS. 


EYMOUR HADEN MEMORIAL 
Etchings, Dry-Points, and oe sey b oy the late Sir F. SEYMOUR 


1¢4, THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 














E PATRONAGE OF 
T.R.H. THE » DORE AND DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUI +] 
and HIs GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
LORD STRATHOONA, AND OTHERS. 


A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 
LEFT BY THE LATE 


ENR S A D HA M, 
on eeen es CANADIAN ACADEMICIAN, 
ON VIE EST GALLERY OF THE IMPERIAL 


INSTITUTE. SOUTH KENSINGTON. DAILY 10 to5. 





HEPHERD’S EXHIBITION 
— BRITISH magrans includes i by 


on orem Chandler 
e 
| nena Crome, Downman, &c. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 








Gdurational. 
(HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, from 201. to 401., are offered to Students ‘ee 
Cherwell Hall in OCTOBER to train for Secondary Teachers 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.— 

=. and On DTe Any ENTRANCE EXAMINATION > will be held 

DNESDAY, July 19, 1911. An ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP GXAMINATION ‘will be held on DECEMBER 5, 1911, and 
Following Days.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


Bt Bx Bee COLLEGE, 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
rovides DAY and EVENING COURSES for DEGREES 
VERS ot in the FACULTIES of AR 
SOLERCE LAWS. SCONOMICS, “under RECOGNIZED 
TEACHER of t of the UNIVER 8 


Classics, ing ish, French, German, Logic, History, 











The Coll 
of the UN 





Geography, Economics, Mathematics, Chemistry, "Physics, Botany, 
Toology, Ge logy, Post-graduate and Research Work, in well-equipped 


Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


PucATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
[ee a9 Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
4 ry or poe — niverstt sity puters 5, cont (tree 


) a 
fowaue & & cuits Sine Acoma (established 1883) 84, Bedford 











EDUCATION. 
Guardians ripg qoours information pau te 
the CHOICE of soHOO for Bors or GIRLS o 
TUTORS in E: 


are invited to call bo call upon ox ost or cmt pir particulars to 
— ITAS, THRING 


who for near aaa hae losely in toueh with the 
leading Educa onal fablis ishments. 


Advice is given free of charge. 
36, SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, w. 


rn end all interested i in the the subject 
should read ik by one who cured hi suffe’ 

GES Paes 

Tarrangower, Willesden 3 Lane, Bosndesbery, iW. . ‘“ 








B oO i a Oo vu §8 EZ, 
PORT EYNON, RB.8.0., GLAM. 

High! sg, Hosenmmentieg HOME SCHOOL, where the 
Daug of Gentlemen receive a FIRST-CLASS 
MODERN EDUCATION, and are trained to be of use in 
rown 
i and DELICATE GIRLS and CHILDREN 
oe Parents are abroad RECEIVE EXCEPTIONAL 


CAR 
feebly healthy situation. 
PRINCIPALS........ pe a ow 


PROSPECTUS ON  APPLIOATSON. 





WILLasTon SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 


In the ceuntry, four miles an Gon Crewe. Excellent ge and 
Bei isi. TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at OXFO C. 
1910.—Prospectus on application to the HEAD MASTER. 
Inspection specially invited. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamwerth.. — 
Training p. Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 
&ctence, Smiths’ W: ork, 5 Riding and Shooting ts tanghe. acai 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 





EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whem Three are Graduates, 
poets © built Modern School Premises, standing in Four Acres of 
round.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY ogi tat 1880), 
Keith Mouse, 133-135, REGENT STREET, 

Foreign Governesses, Lady Pro i 
aniens, Becretaries, oe Intreduced 
cheels with full infermation, grat¥s 

ou application tpaceenal | ro: r by letter), ot Stating requirements. Uffice 

heurs, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 Ci 











Situations Warant. 
NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


out WARDEN and raowe of NEW Cote nSe eopene ies roctiy 
ELECT under Stat. III. 18* toa FELLOWSHIP AND 

SHIP IN CLASSICS. It will be the duty a the Fellow Mected™ to 

take part in easing 3 for Honour Lpey my and also to ——— 





= ey the College may assign 
he ‘required o reside in College. The smeinmiente of the 
Fellowship be 2002. and of the Lectureship 200) 

Candidates should write to THE WARDEN efore SEPTEMBER 15, 


fications and forwarding not more than three 
ey hed also, if they desire, submit any written 

work, ne publish ~ in emanaserigs. Further particulars may 
be obtained from THE 

* “The Warden and Fdlese an at any Stated General Meeting 
elect to an Ordinary Febywekip. with or without examination, and on 
account of Py oy ~ in any branch of learning for the time being 
recognized in the Schools of the University, a person who shall under- 
take to reside and take part in the Cooehing Sore of the College during 
at least three years of the tenure of his Fellowship. Provi ded that 
there shall not be more than four such Fellows at any one time.” 


stating th eir 














ARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal—S. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. M.A. 
The yaa of the COLLEGE invite applications for the 


slowing s — ents : 
OR OF EDUCATION. Salary 3007. per annum. 

2. PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. foley 3001. per annum. 

3. TWO LECTURERS IN EDUCATION. (One appointment at 
least will be made toa Woman.) Salary in each case Tr annum. 

——_ giving particulars ef age, training, qualifications, and 

rience, with copies of three recent — must be sent 

Tr E PR INCIPAI-2 on or before JULY 15 

end —— may be obtai: oe hey pen eopitention te the 
undersign' DDLE, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGEOF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

The post of WARDEN of the WOMEN STUDENTS end of the 
UNIVERSITY HALL OF RESIDENCE will shortly be filled.— 
—, ht be obtained on application to THE REGISTRAR. 

une 28, 1911. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 


lications — Bode fae the it of WOMAN ASSISTANT 
_ . OUGHTON HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL. cy ae cants must 
lined ta tench —, in terms of the new regula! 
Beoteh Education Department for the Training of Teachers. 
i 1002. per annum, which may rise by 10/. yearly to a maximum 
of The successful candidate must undertake not to —, 
Tonks School work. Canvassing, directly or indirectly, wil 
disqualification. 
Twenty-two letters of appliention, stating age, experience, present 

















Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
8T. GEORGE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER, with good lifi 
English and Allied Subjects. Honours Gradeate with mance 
teaching experience preferred. Salary 130l., rising by annual incre- 
ments of 102. to 1701. per annum. alf service in other Saconeeey 
Schools will be taken into account in fixing the commencing 
Forms of appticasion, which must be returned by JULY ‘ may be 


obtaiued by sending a stamped addressed f 
Sdaly 4191, Y, Guildhall, Bristol. ‘ alee cnnciope to SHS 
u 


KEN? “EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BROMLEY HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BROMLEY. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, for the above School, a well- 

qualified and experienced HISTORY MISTRESS. Honours De 

in History and good Secondary School experience essential. Good 
Drawing and ability to teach French or to help with Games a re- 
commendatien. Initial salary 100/.-1201., according to oes 
and pol Sarena rising by 7l. 10s. per annum for the first it two 

and subsequently by 5l. to the maximum of 156I., with the oars lity 
of further increments. — of application and scale of salari ries 
may be obtained from Mr. R. W. W. HOR’ Education Offices, 





Bromle: i¢* Applications a be forwarded to the Head Mist: 
Miss C. WATERS, County School for Girls, Bromley, as rowwed 
as Senile. Canvassing will be considered a disqualitication. 


By Order of the pemeaitees 


Ww. ‘CROOK, tary. 
Caxten House, Westminster, 8.W., fase. 1911 ~— 


, eye TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a "a WOMAN GRADUATE 
TURER 1 in ENGLISH.—For particulars write to Principal SALMO iT 


LE2>s EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


REQUIRED, for WEST LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL, for SEP- 
TEMBER 12, TWO MISTRESSES (i) for Swedish Gymnastics and 
Games, salary 1001. ; (ii) Head of Kindergarten Department, salary 
1201. to 1401.—Any further perticniers may be obtained from the Head 
Mistress, Miss AN DERSO Forms of application may be obtained 


from the undersigned. AMS GRAMAM, fo 
cretary for Ed 
Education Department, Leeds. y ucation. 


MIDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION 


Applications are invited for the gets positions in the KIRBY 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, to be ned in SEPTEMBER, 1911. 
(1) JUNIOR FORM AND ART MIS! RESS8. 











tions, stating age, qualifications, experience, and salary required, 
copies of three testimonials, to be ‘sent to the undersigned not later 
than WEDNESDAY, July 12, 1911. 

J. 8. CALVERT, Secretary. 


Education Offices, Middlesbrough, July 3, 1911. 


YOUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON aeeee COUNCIL invites applications for the 
yer position 

(a) TEACHER OF LETTERING, qualified fe. 
all branches of the subject, inelndins Writin Illumination, at 
the LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOR (OOD TECHNICAL 

NSTITOUTE, KNIGHT'S HILL ROAD, WEST NORWOOD, on One 
idan and One Kvening attendance of about Three Hours each a 

eek at a fee of 10s. 6d. an Attendance. Preference will be given to 
——_ having a good knowledge of Lettering and Carving in 


‘Vist aie TRACHER OF ART at the LONDON COUNTY 
oOUNCKL, EAUFOY INSTITUTE, PRINCE'S ROAD, VAUX 
ALL, 8. . Three Attendances of about Three Hours each a 
Week. at a fee of 78. 6d. an Attendance. 
pplications should be made on the official Farm T.17, to be obtained, 
teael ar yp particulars of the appointment, from THE EDUCA: 
FICER, London age Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria ye 2 ent, W.C., whom they must be returned not 
dater than 11 a.m. on FRIDAY, ~> 14, 1911, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. comamunications on the 
subject must be endorsed “T.1,” and a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope must be enclosed. Canvassing, either airectsy or indirectly, 
will be held to be a disqualification for employm: 
LAURENCE GOMME, Clerk of the foie County Council. 
Education Omen, Victoria Embankment, .C. 
uly 6 


ANCHESTER LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIET 
An ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN will shortly be 


a 
m mmencing salary 1201. per annum, 

Candidates are required to have an acquaintanee with French and 
German.—A pyiieatiens. acon accompanied bynot more than five iactieeeiane, 
to be sent to THE SE TARIES not later than JULY 2: 

36, George Street, ee 





ive instruction in 











employment, &c., accompanied by twenty-two se 
(which will not be returned), must be lodged with the undersigned 
not later than WEDNESDAY, Jul % 

PECK, — to the Board. 


School Board Offices, Castle uinen,! Edinburg’ 
June 20, 1911. 


— OF BRADFORD EDUCATION 


lications are invited ps aes Pat a “HEAD MISTRESS of the 
pn ll GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL.—Full particulars may 
ed from THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 
Steation Office, Town Hall, Bradford, June 20, 1911. 





ANTED, PUBLISHER’S CLERK, with 

omplete sipersenes in Book Manufacture. Accurate 

Estimating e csoenttel. Full particulars of previous employment. age, 

and wages required. —Address, in first instance, M. J., care of Potter's 
Advert. Offices, Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, W.C. 


EQUIRED, the services of a capable man as 
AGER of PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT for PUB- 

LIBHER'S ¢ OFFICE. Will be required to crgnntoe Fergal pone On 
one with aes and ae is prepared to 








ini 
easive policy need a) Send full detaileas to experience, 
required, &e jo. os Fog 1797 i Athenmam Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, ne Kd 
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Situations Wanted. 
OUNG LADY, B. A. (Honours), fluent French 
and German ( er- ), seeks APPOINTMENT 
with Ss Princiial ranslation, or kindred duties, 


Leng = in Pu House or Private — —Apply JAMES, 
Cintra, Sylvan Pitan? London. 


Gppe-WHriters, Ke. 


Y P E-W R#iI=@T E R 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 








Miscellaneows. 


ESSONS IN DUTCH.—Mr. C. ion Univer 
46, Frognal, London, N.W., Examiner to the London University 
and the London Chamber of Commerce, teaches Dutch, both for 
Literary and Mercantile TL. —Terms (prepara) for Course of 
Twelve 7 ensons, one hour each, Six Guineas ; for Course of Twenty- 
Six Lessons, Twelve Guineas. 


RBe sadeares a COACH, to read with a LL.B., 
v a aah own house, for the Bar Examinations. —Address 
f Mr. Hayward, Printer, Bookseller, George Street, 





rosa on: 


IBRA RIAN, CATALOGUER, INTER- 
PRETER, or some other a sgpeintment. ~Advertiser, with many 
ears’ experiencein Libraries of tific Societies and largest Private 
Libraries in this country, seeks a post. Thoroughly conversant with 
Eo rench, German, Reston. eed Swedish, with some knowledge 
py and Latin, and other Scandinavian and Slavonic languages. 
Rnowied iD Books. Undeniable references.— 
ALB2 





of Early Printed 
xa DER, 37, Avénue Road, Forest Gate, Essex. 





eo of MSS.. German. French, 


=. S f Litera uaguse, Fes ys, und Scientific Wor! 
full Me x Country Grers ittended to. — LOU 


CaHOZZE n, 1, Queee Victoria Street, E.C. 





RANSLATIONS. — MRS. ROSS’ TYPE- 


WRITING OFFICE, 5, Grows Hall Court, Poult: E.C., 
undertakes the TRANSLATION h-class LITERARY" ORKS, 
either from English Italian, Portuguese 


into cook —_. . 
erman, &c., or vice versa. Thorough iterary knowledge and best 
work guaranteed. 





YPE-WRITING of every descri iption at 6d. 
per 1,000 words. Cambridge Local.—Miss NANCY McFAR- 
LANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





['YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical, Tri Girton College, —_ — a le 


Revision 
CAMBRIDG TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, "5, OE. STREET. 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). ‘Telephone : 2308 City. 





A UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, FUAES, 

ESSAY! STpe Walrtan with complete accuracy, 9d. 
1,000 words. lear Carbon Co; to wall 
known Writers.—M. STUART, "Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





The valuable and extensive Collection of Early Medical Works, 
the Property of JOSEPH FRANK PAYNE, M.D 
F.R.C.P. (deceased ). 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & wODGR 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welling 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, July 12, and Two o Following 
8, at 1 o'clock precisely, ras valuable and extensive COLL: OTION 
AKLY MEDICAL KS (including owe and amet 
- a large and ee Collection of Tra and — on 


Property of JOSEPH FRANK PAYNE 
a Fellow - ao College, Oxford, ety ; ee 
—— i = earee ae! to the eer ol ae: of nident of the Pate 
omas’s Hos ev en 
Erdomtoleginel. and pte AY Societi a 
*,* The whole Collection comprised in the ‘Catal ue will be o 
first in One Lot, but if the reserve price he not realised, the Collentine 
willi be sold ly im lots as catalogued. 


Catalogues may be had. 








May be viewed two days prior. 








THE HILTON-PRICE COLLECTION OF EGYPTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 12, and Two Followin, 

Tews. cats m MONDAY, July 17,and Four Following Days, at lo'cloc 

RNTOvrn the pimpereans and a COLLECTION of EGYPTIAN 

ES, the Property o: te G. HILTON-PRICE, 

Boa. Direc i of the Society of yh 2-4, “&e. (sold by order of the 
ecutors) 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Copies illustrated 
30 plates, half'a crown each. . eiatene 





[XEN -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
ch and German Type-Writing, 1s. per 1,000. Transla 
tions. Duplicating, 38. 100 copies (quarto ), 158. per 1,000. Beat werk, 
Sy: See promptitude.—@. ALRER 14, Park Road, New 
Cross, 8.E. 





JT. ESSONS in Ragiieh, French, _ German, 

J Russian, Drawine. 4 and Pain 

Boarders received. —H. M s ry 179 Atheneum Press. 13, Bream’s 
Chancery Lane, E. 











BCH BOLOG ¥. —A GENTLEMAN 
REQUIRED TO ASSIST IN ARCHEOLOGICAL WORK. 


led, f i Prehistoric Work, and Facly 
=e rovteinom ad W qual. fications, experience, sand salary ee 


rw fran A., care oa of Gould's 54, New Oxford Street, V 


LTERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and — on moderate terms. Excellent 


timonials.— A. B., Box 1 Bream’s 
Bulldings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 





Atheneum Press, 13, 


TANTED, CAPITAL by a PUBLISHER tc to 
complete Works in hand, secure offer of hii class —- 
Works, and to take over an old-established Business. An rtunity 
for a University Man of literary taste.—-Full or We will ibe given 
to Principals only in first instance, on application to H. K. care ot 
A. B. Russell, 11, te Hill, #.0. 





ADY hi nly recommends middle-aged GENTLE- 
i as = todian, bm J EA.» during Gunes 
le i r rust requiring al 1 
—-. n Secretary, Rn reference Address Mm Bank House, 
Looks aN Gloucestershire. 


HE SECRETARIAL BUREAD, 52a, Conduit 
Street, Bond Founded 1395. Telephone : 2426 
Gerrard. Miss DET ERBRIDGE vee, Bei. Tripos), Official Indexer 
to His Majesty's Government. atte by the India Office as 

, 4A of the East ; the New Edition of 








‘ial Gazetteer of India ; PDutch and Pextuguess Translator. 
The _ oo y Com oR Catal trlogued and Arranged. The 
ya of . viene Hon. M.P., Catalogues, end 


H. 
e of tne’ ‘Treasury ry Revised. 
a Pte County Borough of Cardiff, "The Minutes of the 


ofthe County Cowncil, &c. Seven 


Education Lo e Somerset 
International Con; verbatim in English, French, 
German, and Italian. Mise P yoy trains — ‘Three 

f 





MSs. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words, 


Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


Mrnen SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= SELL a AUCTION: at their Sages, No. ss Mt a 
rand, ONDAY, Jul , at loc 
SoToGRAPH LETHE! RS and HISTORI aL DO! 
ing important Collections of Letters addressed to Sydney Lady 
Morgxn and W. Hepworth Dixon from Lafayette, Carl a Browning, 
keray, Dickens, &c. Fine Letters from shelley and Byron te John 
Taaffe—Autograph Songs by Robert Burns—a Series of ay Holo- 
graph Letters from William Pitt—Karly Deeds relating to Leicester- 
shire—Letters from Washington, Nelson, Thackeray, bears noe Wagner, 
ge Meredith, Swinburne, R. L. 8 .—M 








Bookbinding. 


H ARLES M‘L EIS dH, 
No. 5, SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
Sixteen years with Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson at the Doves Bindery. 








Sales by Auction. 


THE CHARLES BUTLER COLLECTIONS. 


The Collection of Coins and Medals formed by the late 
CHARLES BUTLER, Ksq., of Warren Wood, Hatjield, 
and Connaught Place, W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at = iene, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, ee W.C. 4Y, July 10, and Followin ug Des. 21 at 
1 o'clock preci tine ¢ CouLpotion ate ok and MEDA ed 
by the late CHARLES ER, Esq., of Warren Wood, Hatfield, and 
( y+ Place, W., a ~- A | = eine in Gold, Silver, and 
ng some Notable Coins and Proofs in Gold—Foreign 
Poins Engl lish and Foreign Medals in Gold and Silver, with which is 
included very tare Naval Reward Medal of Elizabeth for the 
Spanien 4 in ae Medals ani Plaquettes in Bronze 
of the Karly and Renaissance Periods—C»in Cabinets, &c. 
May be viewed. nce may be had. [Illustrated Copies, con- 
taining 12 Plates, price 1s. each. 











Collections and Autograph Albums. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, ‘4 ~~ House, No. 13, Wellington 
Shue, | —— w.c., = fe, ROE 18, and Following Day, at 
Sey ecisely, DOKS aa “Ma 8, rising the 
LIBRAR of Col. MONTAGU (deceased), ite: ori 123, Pail Mall "hw 
rtant Historical, 


> g impart Topographical, and Scientific Works. 
Books ic Scrap x, collected by Jose; 
Edmondson oe Cur ious and ‘Ancient Book of Coats-of-Arms of the 


Time of Henry VIII.—Petrarca: Sonetti, Canzoni e Triompbi, First 
Baition— Sonics Collections of Trials—Extra-fllustrated Works, &c. ; 
also , 4 ay of WILLOUGHBY BASK poh | MYNOKS. 
Esq. House, Herefordshire, pe a raph Letters of 
| oe D li, Works of Disraeli, several of which are Presenta 
tion Copies—Topographical Works — Works on Art— Voyages and 
Travelsa—and Legenda Angliz, Manuscript Lives of English Saiuts, 
written on vellum in the Fourteenth Century, in English. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late 9. SETON VEITCH, Esq., 
Pais 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

street, Strand, mn F AY, July 21, at 1 o'clock precisely 

the LIBRARY of the lat; G. SOTON VAttCH Eoq., of Paisley: 

inane important Works relating to Scottish History, Literature, 

a Toporephy. hy—Standard Works in English Literature, Science, 
Travel lications of Learned 

Works, &c., the majority in modern 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








‘ieties, Geneulogical and Heraldic 
or calf b 














six Pepile every Joe foe ae ibe INDEXING. 
ARE COINS and ME EDALS of all lee er and 


et 

a e 
—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. The Elog. 17 and 18, Pieca- 
dilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 


‘ tarial and 
Ee 2a. Od. pa ty 











Catalogues. 
ATALOGUE No. 55.—Drawings by Ruskin, 


Palmer, Prout, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, and other fine 
ngra — Mezzo’ by David cas after Constable—Japanese 
z a ~ — Books— Works by — Ruskin t free, 


—Lustrated 
Sixpence. Owil. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


V AG@S8 BR O S., 
i ” Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND NALS ABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPH 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all m4 of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 
legraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London.” 
™ ‘ Telephone : ‘ Gerrard 4664.” 








BoCKS— ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 

BOOKS on any subject SUPPIAED. FC pote expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask f E. 
8 


C t 
t Bookshop, John Bright Street, 
cach offered a ireh- 


gham.—Books wanted, 25s. 
ni is vele 184; Chaucer, 6 vole. 1845 1845 or 1852; or 151. for a Set, 53 vols. 








Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHOR'S AGENCY. — Established 1879. 
Udy ty Ais placed a petition Tetresemd Teast 
Fe ng Ae ion te Mr A.M. BURGHES 5 Paternoster Row. 


[THE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 
consider and M88. for early publication. Literary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts w nee fal thors’ interest first. 








Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Ina, 











NOW 


READY. 





SHAKESPEARE’S 


The Tragical 


History of 


HAMLET 


Prince of Denmark. 


EDITED BY SYDNEY HUMPHRIES. 


MILTON’S 


AREOPAGITICA 
PRINTED FOR SYDNEY HUMPHRIES. 


Editions de Luxe. 
“Very finely produced.” —Spectator. 


Uniformly bound in Parma Violet Cloth. 


Price 10S. each net. 


**We therefore hope that these exquisite examples of typography will sell widely and rapidly.’ 


SPECIAL NOTE.—The whole of the profit derived from the sale of Hamlet will be 
devoted to the Shakespeare National Theatre; 


London Library 
A. & C.° BLACK, 4, 


Contemporary Review. 


and of the Areopagitica to the 


Soho Square, London, W. 
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Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


CTION, ee — Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
July and Two Following Days, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, conguriiing Dresser’s irds of Europe, 
ss Birds of America, 8 vols.—a Set of the Ibis from 
1 in 33 vols.—a Collection of Books on Koses and Rose 
73 vols., uniformly bound—a Set of _ Statistical Society's 
the 64 vols.—Free- 













in 3 - 


the Property 
Lawrence, 





in 





&. 
on 





Valuable Law Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
s\ AUCTION, a“ their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
onj FRIDAY, July 21, VALUABLE ‘LAW BOOKS, including a Set 
WILDE, Esq. (removed 


of the law Reports San the Ng of 8. J. 3 . 
-calf, 1865-1910, and another Set 
complete to date, w th the poe year’s issue—Law Times Reports, 
1859-1911—Encyclopaedia of Forms, 16 vols.—Modern Text Books, &. 


Catalogues on application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, 8t. James's 
Square :— 

On TUESDAY, July 11, at 2 o’clock precisely, 
WINES and CIGARS 

On WEDNESDAY, Jay 12, at 1 o’clock pre- 

magnificent JEWEL ty f her Grace LILY, 
puciiEss OF MARLBO ROUGH. deseo, CHARLES J. WERT- 
HEIMER. Esq., deceaged, and others. 

On "THURSDAY, July 13, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
OLD ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN and DECORA- 
TIVE FURNITURE from various sources. 

On FRIDAY, July 14, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER LATE, the igs of CHARLES J. 
WERTHEIMER, Esq., deceased, and other 

bn FRIDAY, July 14, at ‘ o'clock precisely, 

t PORTRAITS <. = BARLY BRITISH SCHOOL, and 
Works 4, OLD MASTER: 


Japanese Colour Prints, collected by Mr. S. SATO of Tokio. 


M* ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
ay July 18, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock pr iy, a 
SOLLECTION valuable JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, includin; 
aoa _- interesting Temples. ee qamocteing Figure Subjects and Lan 
Harunobu, Hi; 
Yewen, x ; also Karly Prints eT nen and Paintings. 








. 








Books and Manuscripts, including the Natural History 
Library of the late HENRY SCHERREN, and other 
Properties. 


MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by Le ig at their Galleries, ¢ Ly Square, W. =I 
on THURSDAY 
lo’elock recisely, MISOELLANEOUS BOOKS, inciading 
valuable Eitvearies: comprising Standard Works in Fiction, Histo 
Biograph' Travels, Science, &c., in Editions — Works a 
Natu istory—Proceedings of the Learned Societies, &c.—includ- 
ng the Library Edition of Ruskmm—Edition de Luxe of Charles 
Diekens—Pentland Edition of Stevenson—Border Edition of 8cott— 
Complete Series of Goupil’s Historical Monographs—A Run of the Ibis 
and other valuable Ornithological Publications—Collection of Auto- 
graph Letters, Engravings, &c. 


Catalogues in preparat on. 


July 20, and Following D at ten minutes 








A Collection v, oe. Roman, and Byzantine Antiquities, 
he Propert y of a Gentleman, 


including a inal Bronze Tripod surmounted by a Satyr—Byzantine 
Ivory Carvings—Tanagra Figurines—Greek and Roman Statuary 
—Marble Busts—Early Roman Portraits from the Fayoum—Byzan- 
tine and Antique Rijouterie—Uld Oriental Tiles—Antique Bronzes 
—a Saracenic Damascened Helmet, which MESSRS. 
KNIGHT. FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION on THURSDAY, July 13, at 1 o'clock precisely. On 
view day prior from 10 to 5 o'clock. Catalogues free of the Auctioneers, 
at their Offices, 20, Hanover Square, 








Magazines, Kr. 


(tHE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., JULY 7, contains :— 


THE TRRATM ANT OF OLD GLASS (Illustrated). 
THE ROVAL IN TUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS: 
or nas _ iN R. 
ST. PAUL'S B Lye c ; cata Tilustrations) 
THE ane OF KH — 
THE OITY BEAU 
a DERRICK. TOWER CONSTRUCTION (Illus- 


ae IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 











ee] 








House AT 1 LYNSTED. RENT. 
At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 





NOTES BY THE WAY 


WITH MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.8.A., 


Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 
AND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.S.A. 


By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of * John Francis and the Athenzum.’ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsic Inselstrasse 20 





WORKS ON 
NATURAL SCIENCE 


FOR BEGINNERS & NATURE STUDENTS 


These handy and well-illustrated Volumes, 
while popular in style to suit Beginners, 
are strictly scientific in method, and form 
excellent introductions to more advanced 
works. They are admirably adapted for 
School Prizes and Presents. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 
By G. BENTHAM, F.R.S. Revised by Sir J. D. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. 9s, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BRITISH 
FLORA. Drawn by W. H. FITCH and W. G. 
SMITH. 1,315 Wood Sngravings. 9s. 


OUTLINES OF ELEMENTARY BOTANY, 
as Introductory to Local Floras. By G. BENTHAM, 
F.B.S. New Edition. 1s, 


THE USES OF BRITISH PLANTS, 
traced from Antiquity to the Present Day, together 
with the Derivation of their Names. By the Rev. 
Prof. G. —" M.A. F.L.S., &c. 288 Illustra- 
tions. 


BRITISH FERNS. An Introduction to the 
Study of the Ferns LYCOPODS and EQUISETA 
indigenous to the British Isles. With Chapters on the 
Structure, Propagation, Cultivation, Diseases, Uses, 
Preservation, and Distribution of Ferns. By M. 
PLUES. 16 Coloured Plates and 55 Wood Engravings. 
7s. 


BRITISH GRASSES. An Introduction to 
the Study of = Seen as of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By M. PLUES. 16 Coloured Plates and 
100 Wood th. 7s. 6d, 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. An Introduction to 
the Study of the Marine ALG! of Great — 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands, By S. 0. GRAY. 
With 16 Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH MOSSES. By 
C. P. HOBKIRK, F.L.S. Revised Edition. 6s, 6d. 


BRITISH FUNGI, PHYCOMYCETES, 
AND USTILAGINEZ, By GEORGE MASSEE. 
8 Plates. 6s. 6d. 


BRITISH INSECTS. A Familiar Description 
of the Form, Structure, Habits, and Transformations 
of Insects. By E. F. STAVELEY, Author of ‘ British 
Spiders.’ 16 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 

ngravings. 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH BEETLES. An Introduction to 
os Study of our indigenous COLEOPTERA. By E. C. 
YE. Second Edition. Revised by Rev. Canon 
FOWLER. 16 Coloured Steel Plates and 11 Wood 
Engravings. 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH BEES. An Introduction to the 
Study of the Natural History and Economy of the 
Bees indi a to the British Isles. By W. E. 
SHUCKA 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts of 
ae 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
An Introduction to the Study of our Native LEPI- 
DOPTERA. By H. T. STAINTON. Second Edition. 
16 Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH SPIDERS. An Introduction to the 
Study of the ARANEID found in Great Britain and 
Ireland. By E. F. STAVELEY. 16 Coloured Plates 
and 44 Wood Engravings. 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
to the HYDROIDA, ACTINOZOA, and POLYZOA 
found in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel 
Isles. By ARTHUR 5S. PENNINGTON, F.LS. 
24 Plates. 7s. 6d. 


THE STRUCTURE AND LIFE HISTORY 
OF THE COCKROACH (Periplaneta Orien- 
talis). An Introduction to the Study of Insects. By 
Te. C. MIALL and ALFRED DENNY. 125 Woodcuts. 


An Introduction 


*,* Detailed Catalogue will be sent on application. 
LOVELL REEVE & CO., Lrp., 
Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 

6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE BEST DICTIONARY. 
STORMONTH’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
i. School and College Edition. 
80 pages, 5s. ne 
I. ve School Eaition. 16mo, 7d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 


Adopted by the London County Council Education 
Committee, 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five 
Books. By M. B. SYNGE, Author of ‘Stories from 
European History,’ &c. Coloured Frontispiece, 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Boo 1.—On the Shores of the Great Sea. 1s. 4d. 
Book II.—The Discovery of New Worlds. 1s. 6d. 
Book IIl.—The Awakening of Europe. 1s. 6d. 
Book IV.—The Struggle for Sea Power. 1s. vd. 
Book V.— Growth of the British Empire. 2s. 
Prize Edition, complete in Two Volumes, 
38. 6d. net each. 
Uniform with the above. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 
In Two Books, 
1, STORIES OF THE FAIRISS. 10d. 
2. a OF Fe GREEK GODS AND 


HE 1 
With numerous Witentices by BRINSLEY LE FANU. 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE 
READERS. 
Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A. B.Sc. F.C.P., Professor 
of Education in the University of London. 


BOOK I. Pp. 228. 1s. | BOOKIIT, Pp. 303. 1s. 6. 
BOOK II. Pp. 276. 18. 4d. | BOOK IV. . Pp. 381. ls. 6d 


BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED 
CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
With or without Vocabulary. From 1s. 6d. 
Full List on application, 
Ceesar—Gallic War, Books 1.-iLf. 
Ceesar—Gallic War, Books IV., V. 
Ceesar—Gallic War, Books VI.; VIL. 
Ovid—Metamorphoses (Selections). 
Xenophon—Anabasis, L, I1. 
Homer—Odyssey, Book VI. 
Cicero—In a ay | Books I.-IV. 
Horace—Odes, I., IL. 
Hew Volume. 
CICERO-SELECT LETTERS. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes, 


Exercises, and vacavetez By K. P. WILSON, M.A., Fettes 
College. ‘Crown 8 


FIRST LATIN ‘SaN'TEN CES AND PROSE. 
With Lay a WILSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. Also in 


Two Parts, 1s. 

LOWER ‘LATIN PROSE. By K. P. WILson, 

LOWER R LATIN UNSEENS. Selected, with 
Introduction, by W. @. LOBBAN, M.A., Classical Master, 
_ Girls’ High School, Glasgow. = 


BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH Ol CLASSICS 


OFT yApe oF THE LAKE. 
MAC —LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
GOLDSMITH DESERTED “VILLAGH, &c. 
From 1s. 6d. 
Full List on application, 


A ‘HISTORY OF 3 ENGLISH LITERATURE 
OUTLINES | OF EN GLIsH LITERATURE. 
e 1s. 
ENGLISH H HXM@ROISES. For Junior and Senior 
on * same. ls. Adcpted by the L.0.C. Education 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COM- 


PARAPHRASING. AB ALY SY. jAND COR- 
CTION OF — a . JAMES, 
i“ Also in Two Part: 

THE SCHOOL ANTHOL, oay {Chancer to the 
‘i. Day). By J A. In Two Parts, 
Is. net each. One vol., oe a “Prize Editiee, te 

HE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FREN CH 
COMPOSITION. By ALFRED MERCIER, [ -és-L., Lecturer 
on French ia neues and I in the University of 


ALL FREN TCH VEBBS aN TWELVE 
HOURS. By A. J. WYAT' 

A FIRST BOOK OF ‘SPREE COMPOSI- 
TION” IN FRENCH. By J. EDMOND MANSION, B.-¢s-L., 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 1s. 


Adopted by the L.C.C. Edueation Committee. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRA MMAR, 
READER, AND W ‘| 2 we LUBOVIUS, Ph. Y 
Part I.—Elementary. 2s. Part 1 

A GERMAN REA ‘DER ¥OR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS. By E. F. SECKLER. 2. 

SPARTANERJUNGLINGE. A Story of Life in 
a Cadet College. meee, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. 
MORRISON. & A. 

A (SPANISH GRAMMAR. By WILLIAM A, 


FORTY ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
CHEMISTRY. By W. L. SARGANT, M.A. Illustrated 


HIGHER A ARITHMETIC. 128 pp. Paper, 6d. 
cloth, 8d. With Answers, cloth, lid. Answers separately, 3d, 





Crown 8vo, 




















Full Educational Catalogue sent post free on application to 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 37, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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~ MAGMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


The Autobiography 
of Alfred Austin, 


Poet Laureate, 1835-1910. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 














The Herkomers. By Sr 
HUBERT VON HERKOMER, C.V.O. 
B.A. D.C.L. LL.D., &. With <1 
tions. In 2 vols. ‘Vol. II. 8vo, 7s. 6d 


t. 
» © Previously published: Vol. I. 7s. 6d 
net. 





FOURTH EDITION REVISED 
AND ENLARGED. 


A History of Eton College 


(1440-1y10). By Sir H.C. MAX- 
WELLLYTE, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, 
Revised Throughout and Greatly En- 
larged. With 7 New Photogravure 
Plates by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS, 
in addition to the Original Illustrations. 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. [ Tuesday. 


Lollardy and the Reforma- 


tion in England. An Historical 
s By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. 
LLDD. Litt, Vol. III. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously published : Vols. I. and IL. 
“ole. net. 








TheCloudsof Aristophanes. 
With Introduction, English Prose Trans- 
lation, Critical Notes, and Commentary, 
including a New Transcript of the Scholia 
in the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474. 
By W. J. M. STARKIE, Hon. Litt.D., 
&e. 8vo, 12s. net. [Classical Library. 





1911 ISSUE NOW READY. 
The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for the Year Iogll. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





The Quakers in the 


American Colonies. By Prof. 
RUFUS M. JONES, M.A. D.Litt., 
Assisted by ISAAC SHARPLESS, DSe., 
and AMELIA M. GUMMERE. §8vo, 
12s. net. [ Tuesday. 





THIRD EDITION ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN 
AND MUCH ENLARGED. 


Mendelism. By R. Cc. PUNNETT, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Professor of Biology in the University of 
Cambridge. With numerous Coloured 
and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 





Mew 6s. Novels. 


Members of the Family. 
By OWEN WISTER, Author of ‘The 
irginian,’ &c. Illustrated. 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON. 


The Sovereign Power. sy 
MARK LEE LUTHER. Illustrated. 





A BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
While Caroline was Grow- 


ing. By JOSEPHINE D. BACON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





THE ATHENZUM 








Oxford University Press. 


—— Qe 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF CURRENT 
ENGLISH. 


Adapted by H. W. FOWLER and F. G. FOWLER 
from the Oxford Dictionary. 
Large crown 8vo, pp. xii-1044, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; 
also en thin paper, in quarter pigskin, 5s. net; in half- 
morocco, gilt top, 6s. 6d, net. 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. R. L. FLETCHER and RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Edition de Luxe, printed on superior paper, containing 
23 Original Poems by Rudyard Kipling bearing on the 
various periods of history ; 15 Coloured Plutes and 12 Black- 
and-White Illustrations by HENRY FORD, and 7 Maps. 

4to, 7s, 6d. net. 


ALSO 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


By the Same Authors. Crown 8vo, ls. 8d. 


IRELAND UNDER the NORMANS, 


1169-1216. sy c. B. ORPEN. With 2 Maps. 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


CAESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. 


Part. I, Containing a Narrative of the Conquest and of 
the Events which led up toit. Part Il. Comprising a 
series of Articles on the Questions of Gallic and Gallo- 
Roman History—Ethnological, Geographical, Political, 
Military, &c.—relating to the Narrative. By T. RICE 
HOLMES. Illustrated with a Photogravure Portrait 
of Julius Caesar, a Map:of Gaul, 8 Plans, and a few 
Diagrams. Second Edition, Revised throughout and 
largely Rewritten. 8vo, 24s. net. 


CODEX SINAITICVS PETROPOLI- 
TANUS. The New Testament. The 
Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd 


of Hermas. Preserved in the Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburg, now reproduced in facsimile from 
Photographs by HELEN and KIRSOPP LAKE, with 
a Description and introduction to the History of the 
Codex. By KIRSOPP LAKE. 
Style. 
1. Ina stout box, allowing the leaves to be 





turned without removing the book ... £8 8s. net. 
(a) folded sheets, unsewn, or 
(b) bound in paper wrapper. 
2. Buckram, gilt lettering... ove £9 9s. net. 
3. Half-morocco, gilt oe ol -- £10 10s. net. 


4. Oak boards, morocco back .. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 


President of Columbia University, 
Member of the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
Third Thousand. Cloth, 12mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A profound and brilliant ee of philosophy, its 
method and its preblems, wit special reference to the 
distinction between philosophy and science. 

“‘In my opinion it marks an epoch in the history of 
higher education. It sounds Philoso osophy with the clear 
and inspiring tones of a trumpet.”—The late WILLIAM T. 
HakRIs, U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

“* I know of no book in which the relations of science and 
philosophy are expressed so lucidly, and, as I venture to 
think, convincingly, in so short a compass. It is delightful 
when one comes across hilosophic Eegneht | in such literary 
form.”—The late S. H. BUTCHER, le 

“Sie entwerfen in grossen Zigen ein so aus; ezeichnetes 
Bild von der Philosophie und ihren Aufgaben es jeden 
dem die Philosophie den innersten Kern des Lebens 
bedeutet, mit herzlicher und dankbarer Freude erfiillen 
wird.”—Prof. RUDOLF EUCKEN, University of Jena, 

** Most illuminating and instructive.” 

Rt. Rev. THOMAS F. GaILoR, Bishop ot Tennessee. 

“Tt will be for the rejuvenation of the study, and also 
for our saving as a people, if this exalted conception of 
ag can prevail.” 

Prof. EDWIN D. STARBUCK, State University of Iowa. 
“Mit lebhafter innerer Theilnahme habe ich diese 
schéne und gedankenvolle Rede gelesen.” 

Dr. E. HUSSERL, University of Gittingen. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


- £12 12s, net. 
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Williams & Norgate’s List. 


HOME UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 
A Series of New and Speci Written Books 
by Living rt 


1s. net in cloth; leather gilt, ‘2s. 6d. net. 


Editors: HERBERT FISHER, M.A. F.B.A. 
Prof. GILBERT MURRAY, D. Litt. LL.D. F.B.A. 
Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


THE FIRST TWENTY VOLUMES. 
PARLIAMENT. 


By Sir COURTENAY ILBERT, K.C.B. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
THE. FREECE REVOLUTION. 


HILAIRE BELLOCc, 


HISTORY. oF WaR AND PEACE. 
THE STOCK "EXCHANGE. 


HIRST. 
IRISH NATIONALITY, 
By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
. NEWBIGIN. 
POLAR. EXPLORATION. 
. S. BRUCE, F.R.S.E. 
EVOLUTION OF PLANTS. 
. H. Scott, F.R.S. 
THE. SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. 
By J. Ramsay MacDONALD, M.P. 
THE OPENING. UP OF AFRICA. 
By Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. 
MEDIEVAL EUROPE. 
. W. C. Davis, M.A. 
MOHAMMED ANISM, 
. S. MARGOLIOUTH, D.Litt. 
THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH. 
. A. Hopson, M.A. 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


By Dr. LESLIE MACKENZIE, L.G.B 


IN TRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS. 


. WHITEHEAD, 


THE ‘ANIMAL, ‘WORLD. 
F. GAMBLE, F.R.S. 
EVOLUTION. 


By Prof. J. A. THOMSON and Prof. P. GEDDES. 
LIBERALISM. 
By Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE, M.A. 


CRIME AND INSANITY. 
C. A. MERCIER, F.R.C.P. 























“The best shilling educative books on “> De -day.” 
P.’s Weekly 
“* All suggestive and stimulating.” nieianliaael Times. 
“* An enterprise of great pith and moment.” 
Dr. BARRY in the Bookman, 
‘* A treasure-house of inexhaustible value.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


REMINISCENCES OF A VARIED LIFE. 
By the Right Hon. ROBERT FARQUHARSON, 
P.C. M.D. LL.D. 





With a age gt of Illustrations, including Caricatures by 
Mr. E. T. REED, Mr. HARRY FURNISS, 
and Facsimile of Burns’ Letters, 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 
ays will move his readers to very various emotiens as 
ont pass rough his volume. The Parliamentary recollections are 
commonly shrewd and always interesting. 
striking], Lae f ent — '— Spectator. 
* Dr. has written his meetens and excellent they are. 
He has riche best best ‘qualifications for os a boo! 
‘. P.” in ‘The Book of the Week.’ 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
Prive 28. 6d, net; post free, 2s. 9d. 


Subscriptions, } aye may commence with any number, 
0s. net per annum post free. 


JU an NUMBER NOW READY. 
The Christian Idea of God : a Plea for Simplicity. 


dir CLAVER LODGE. 
The Kingdom of the Little Child. J. W. MARRIOTT. 
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The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
1868-1894. Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
4 vols. (Methuen & Co.) 


WE suppose that it is a unique honour 
paid to a literary man that within twenty 
years of his death three full éditions 
de luxe of his work should be pub- 
lished, and his correspondence should 
have been collected and re-collected to 
the last scrap for the enlightenment of 
his contemporaries as to his personal 


‘character and proclivities. This honour 


has fallen to Robert Louis Stevenson 
alone, and in a measure may be said to 
gauge the interest of the literary world 
in him. He was never in any sense a 
popular writer, and never would or could 
have been. His appeal was essentially 
aristocratic, to his fellow-craftsmen above 
all, and after them to the small world of 
teal lovers of letters, rather than to the 
big world to which popular writers pay 
their addresses. To the latter it would 
have been hopeless for him to look, yet he 
came near affecting it in that story which 
converted him from the idol of a coterie 
into a known literary name. He very 
nearly produced a “shilling shocker.” 
Thereafter he became famous, a piece of 
irony which he probably appreciated, and 
never of him afterwards could it be 
written—laudatur et alget. 

Yet to the end he remained the cult of 
a select circle, and will go on being so. 
Stevenson was too great an artist, too 
choice a craftsman, to reach the 





crowd. Art is distinctively aristocratic, 
and it is impossible to conceive of the 
author of that amazing fragment ‘ Weir 
of Hermiston’ as a writer understanded 
of the people. But he was understood 
by his fellows in letters, and by the 
cultivated taste of his time. Stévenson’s 
name and fame will no more die than 
Spenser’s. 

It is probable that Stevenson relied 
somewhat on his correspondence for 
immortality. As a letter-writer he ranks 
high—as high certainly as Walpole, whose 
letters contained about as fine a blend 
of the real and the artificial, of the 
spontaneous and the considered. And 
the one was as pretty a writer as the 
other. It is impossible to read _ these 
volumes without realizing the influence 
Stevenson exercised over his friends. and 
the affection he drew from his familiars. 
A beautiful playfulness invests his corre- 
spondence ; he has the lightest of touches, 
the most whimsical of wits, and, in 
print at any rate, the most cheerful 
of spirits. His larger thoughts have a 
roundness and a fullness which are in 
contrast, and are equally acceptable. 
In fact, he is an ideal correspondent, and 
will convey you any mood in the most 
charming language. 


These four volumes constitute a definitive 
edition of the correspondence. In 1895 
the ‘ Vailima Letters’ were published, 
and in 1899 ‘ Letters to his Family and 
Friends’ were issued. Here the two 
series are united for the first time, and 
set in chronological order. Not only so, 
but some hundred and fifty new letters 
have been discovered, and are printed in 
their proper place. Thus the result is 
to give a comprehensive view of Steven- 
son’s life and interests as revealed in his 
letters. For the edition Sir Sidney Colvin, 
one of his oldest friends, is responsible, 
and it must be said at once that the Intro- 
ductions contributed by him are models 
of discretion as regards the information 
they afford and the spirit in which it is 
afforded. It would be possible for any 
one who had never read Stevenson’s 
life to follow it in its essentials by the 
means of these volumes from Scotland to 
France, France to England, England to 
America, and so onward to his sleeping- 
place on Samoan heights. The volumes 
are handsome in form, and serviceable 
for the pocket as well as the bookshelf. 


The new letters, of course, are of most 
interest to lovers of Stevenson, and call, 
therefore, for notice here. For the most 
part they relate to his early life, and by 
far the greater number of them (125) are 
to be found in the first two volumes from 
1868 to 1887, while between the period 
1868-80 there are no fewer than 70. The 
correspondents of this fresh batch of 
letters are mainly Sir Sidney Colvin, 
Mrs. Sitwell (in the earlier period), Henley, 
and the writer’s parents. It is an open 
secret among Stevensonians that in the 
early part of his career his father and 
he did not see eye to eye. The father was 
of dour Covenanting stock ; the son was 
almost Gallic in his philosophic freedom. 





An interesting letter to Mrs. Sitwell 
betrays the sadness he felt at one of these 
“scenes.”” He complains of himself that 
he does love his father, and so cannot help 
“getting friendly” with him, and so 
“speaking foolishly with my mouth.” 
He writes (in 1873) :— 


**'We have had an awful scene. All that 
my father had to say has been put forth 
—not that it was anything new; only it 
is the devil to hear. I don’t know what 
to do—the world goes hopelessly round about 
me; there is no more possibility of doing, 
living, being anything but a beast, and there’s 
the end of it. It is eleven, I think, fer a 
clock struck. O Lord, there has been a deal 
of time through our hands since I went down 
to supper! All this has come from my own 
folly ; I somehow could not think the gulf 
so impassable, and I read him some notes on 
the Duke of Argyll—I thought he would 
agree so far, and that we might have some 
rational discussion with the rest. And now 
—after some hours—he has told me he is a 
weak man, and that I am driving him too 
far, and that I know not what I am doing. 
O dear God, this is bad work !....I say, my 
dear friend, I am killing my father—he told 
me to-night (by the way) that I alienated 
utterly my mother.” 


Stevenson began his public literary 
career in the pages of The Cornhill, of 
which Leslie Stephen was editor. There is 
reproduced a long and critical letter from 
the editor in acceptance of the article on 
Victor Hugo which is a monument of 
conscientious kindliness. An interesting 
letter deals with serious thoughts at four- 
and-twenty on life and death, occasioned 
by his cousin’s dangerous illness. It is a 
very characteristic passage, and a beautiful 
one. We have unfortunately no room 
to quote more than a sentence or two:— 


“T am so tired; but I am very hopeful. 
All will be well some time, if it be only when 
we are dead. One thing I see so clearly. 
Death is the end neither of joy nor sorrow. 
Let us pass into the clods and come up again 
as grass and flowers; we shall still be this 
wonderful, shrinking, sentient matter— 
we shall still thrill to the sun and grow 
relaxed and quiet after rain, and have all 
manner of pains and pleasures that we know 
not of now. Consciousness, and ganglia, 
and suchlike, are after all but theories.... 
KT.AL” 


We learn (i. 157) that after 1874 
no more contributions appeared from 
his pen in Macmillan’s Magazine, “ partly, 
I think, because Mr. Alexander Macmillan 
disapproved of his essay on Burns pub- 
lished the following year.” This essay 
on Burns seems to have been unfortunate 
in its reception, as was Henley’s apprecia- 
tion years later. It was rejected (i. 200) 
by ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ as 
conveying “a view of the poet too 
frankly critical and too little in accord 
with the accepted Scotch tradition.” 
‘,.e was paid for it, and the publishers 
transferred the work to Prof. Shairp. 
Mr. Moors of Samoa, as we mentioned in 
our recent review of his book, refers to 
this rejected essay in his reminiscences of 
Stevenson. Did it resemble the paper 
on Some Aspects of Burns which is in- 
cluded in ‘ Familiar Studies’? No doubt 
Shairp was better calculated to please the 
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Lowland Scots’ perfervid enthusiasm for 
the national poet. At the age of twenty- 
eight Stevenson’s letter to his father 
shows how far they had travelled in five 
years, and discloses also the better rela- 
tions :-— 


“T have taken a step towards more inti- 
mate relations with you. But don’t expect 
too much of me. Try to take me as I am. 
This is a rare moment, and I have profited 
by it; but take it as a rare moment.” 


In a letter to Henley we find a defence 
of that failure ‘ A Lie,’ which we should 
not have expected from so critical a 
creator. Writing from Montery at this 
time also, he wisely refuses to embark 
in any further dramatic venture. One 
wonders why Henley “despised the 
‘ Donkey,’ ”’ an estimable and pretty piece 
of work. From a letter to a French corre- 
spondent we are able to extract Steven- 
son’s rough estimates of the French and 
English characters: “The English— 
hypocrites, good stout reliable friends, 
dishonest to the root, fairly decent to 
women. The French—free from hypo- 
crisy, incapable of friendship, fairly honest, 
rather indecent to women.” Much of 
this is hard saying, and moreover perhaps is 
frivolous? Stevenson’s letters tempt one 
to quote, they are so relevant to the man 
and his topics. But we can only appraise 
these volumes, and commend them to 
Stevensonians. They have a mission over 
and above that, but perhaps it will be a 
mission unfulfilled. 








Six Roman Laws. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by E. G. Hardy. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Dr. Harpy in this book has provided, on 
the merciful principle of “‘ reading with- 
out tears,” a good translation of, and 
useful introductions to, six of the more 
important laws of the later Roman Re- 
public, namely, the Lex Acilia Repe- 
tundarum, Lex Agraria, Lex Antonia de 
Termessibus maioribus, Lex Municipii 
Tarentini, Lex Rubria de Gallia Cisalpina, 
and the Lex Julia municipalis. Notes 
also on particular difficulties assist the 
reader. Hitherto youthful students of 
Roman history have had to wrestle with 
the difficulties of these laws (formidable 
in two at least of the six) as presented 
in the original text in Bruns’s famous 
‘Fontes Juris Romani.’ The more enter- 
prising turned for help to the commentaries 
of Wordsworth, Mommsen, and even 
Savigny. The task was a serious one. 
Now Dr. Hardy, taking pity on their 
lack of time or lack of knowledge, has 
made the way easier for them. In con- 
sequence the few are likely to know the 
laws worse, and the many to know them 
better. 


It would be possible in some measure 
to regret the publication of the book, 
excellent piece of workmanship in itself 
though it be. Many a student who was 


forced to toil over the crags and morasses ‘ 





of the legal Latin did after all derive 
enjoyment as well as profit from his enter- 
prise. Now the smooth highway of the 
translation can be travelled by the most 
indolent. Dr. Hardy seems to have 
been apprehensive on behalf of the tutor 
to whom an anxious pupil in his per- 
plexities might turn. His remark at 
least in his preface is quaintly amusing. 
Now the tutor, thanks to Dr. Hardy’s 
introductions and notes, may enjoy his 
repose undisturbed. However, the notable 
difficulties presented so frequently by 
these particular laws do really justify 
the publication of this book. But Dr. 
Hardy might hesitate about his “hope and 
intention to continue these translations 
in a second volume.” The municipal 
laws of the early empire are simple and 
straightforward, and such a volume might 
be regarded as a sheer encouragement of 
idleness. 


The Introduction to the Lex Agraria is 
an extremely useful and clear summary 
of the provisions of a complicated law. 
“* Dianemetic justice” (p. 37) is an awk- 
ward expression, and the editor’s view of 
the ’IraAvorac in Appian is but obscurely 
explained in the note on the next page. 
Graver exception could be taken to Dr. 
Hardy’s opinion, reiterated on pp. 43-5, 
that economic conditions made the success 
of the Gracchan small farm impossible. 
This is a reactionary view, and Greenidge, 
not to mention Signor Ferrero, has shown 
good reason for discrediting it. Similarly, 
that Cicero’s “Lex Thoria”’ is to be 
identified with the third of the laws men- 
tioned by Appian in his notorious chapter, 
and with the Lex Agraria of the inscrip- 
tion, remains at least a tenable view. Dr. 
Hardy has harked back to Mommsen’s 
thesis, despite its unnatural translation 
of Cicero (he does not seem to have men- 
tioned Mommsen in this connexion) ; 
and further, he has altogether neglected 
the reference in the ‘ De Oratore,’ ii. 70, 
284, which, compared with § 26 of the Lex 
Agraria, greatly strengthens the rival 
theory. To say that the argument against 
this view “amounts almost to demon- 
stration ’’ is far too reckless an assertion. 
Dr. Hardy’s main thesis, indeed, that this 
Lex Agraria was “reactionary in no 
single point,” and “ did not undo, cancel, 
or overthrow the Gracchan legislation,” 
may be fortified if the author of the law 
was the “ popular orator” Thorius, as 
Cicero calls him. 


The Lex Municipii Tarentini was but 
lately discovered, and is of extreme 
interest to scholars. The chief puzzle 
here perhaps is the varying nomenclature 
of the local magistrates. The ‘“ Quat- 
tuorviri «dilesque ” of v. 7 is doubtless 
simply an error. But the confusion of 
Duoviri and Quattuorviri in one and the 
same town is somewhat exceptional, 
although Dr. Hardy supplies a sufficiently 
probable explanation of this. An alter- 
native explanation, suggested in a note 
on p. 163, might in a later edition be 
brought into more direct connexion with 
the law to which it refers. It is very 
tempting, however, to suppose that the 





confusion of names is due to the blendin 
of the Gracchan colony at Tarentum with 
the old urbs faderata, now become a 
municipium, and that it was this blendin 
of the two “ Latin ” constitutions which 
was the purpose of the law, the fragments 
of which we now possess. Certainly its 
earlier sections seem to imply an already 
existing local constitution of the cus 
tomary municipal type. 

The Lex Rubria is notoriously the most 
complicated and difficult of all extant 
Roman laws. Much in Dr. Hardy’s 
exposition is likely to be of value. The 
date of the law is proved almost beyond 
doubt by the Fragmentum Atestinum 
to be 49 B.c., and the difficulty which led, 
eg., Savigny (‘ Verm. Schr.,’ iii. 320) to 
place it seven years later, viz., the absence 
of any mention of the proconsul of 
Gallia Cisalpina, receives its probable 
explanation from Dr. Hardy, in that “ the 
provincial status of the country was 
no doubt regarded by Cesar as pro- 
visional”’ (p. 112). The strong corro- 
boration of this argument supplied by 
Appian, ‘ B. C.,’ v. 3, might be quoted ina 
new edition of this book. Dr. Hardy's 
original suggestion that ‘‘ Mutinensis” 
in the phrase “ duovir quattuorvir pre- 
fectusve Mutinensis ” applies to all three 
of the magistrates and not to the prefect 
only, and is thus “‘ a bogey ”’ (note, p. 127), 
is brilliant and attractive. The detailed 
explanation at the end of the clause, that 
Licinius, Seius, and Mutina are fictitious 
names only, lends colour to this theory. 

Dr. Hardy’s learning is conspicuous. 
We fear that in his exposition of this most 
difficult law he has forgotten his primary 
intention of making things easy for the 
undergraduate, who will, we venture to 
think, find Dr. Hardy’s Introduction 
almost as hard to understand as the original 
Latin of the law. Such a student knows 
no Roman law. The distinction between 
Jurisdictio and Imperium may be a 
puzzle to him. What, he may ask, is a 
pratoria stipulatio? If the municipal 
magistrate is allowed to impose this, why 
should he be eternally debarred from the 
enforcement of the sentence (in the alter- 
native Actio fictitia) by a missio in posses 
sionem ? Such questions are only too 
easily imagined. 

The fact is that Dr. Hardy presumes 
here too much elementary knowledge in 
his student. The whole Introduction 
needs to be rewritten, and should give 
as clear and simple a statement as may be 
possible of (1) the limits on the com- 
petence of the municipal magistrate im- 
posed by the law, and (2) the meaning of 
the legal terms employed. Else we feat 
our student will still flee for an explana- 
tion to Greenidge, when confusion may 
possibly be worse confounded, or abandon 
the Lex Rubria in disgust, alike in its 
English as in its Latin version. We hope 
that so useful a work may enjoy a secon 
edition, and therefore urge the rehandling 
of the Lex Rubria as the first thing to be 
considered. 

Space forbids the discussion of the 
many problems of the Lex Julia muti 
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cipalis, which duly receive Dr. Hardy’s 
sympathetic consideration. We merely 
remark that, albeit Mommsen’s later view 
is rightly criticized, the grand difficulty of 
the silence of the jurists concerning this 
law does not, probably cannot, admit of a 
satisfactory solution, and the difficulty is 
the more enhanced, the more the extreme 
significance of the law is, as by Dr. Hardy 
and many others, emphasized. 


A few references might be added in a 
later edition, e.g. “ Pliny, Ep. viii. 24,” 
for the sending of commissioners to the 
free cities of Achza (p. 97: the omission 
of the date here is really misleading) ; 
“Orig., xv. 2, 11,” to the Isidorus quota- 
tion on p. 113 (and an illustrative citation 
of Tac., * Hist.,’ iii. 9) ; ‘“* C.I.L., ix. 3513,” 
to the mention of the Lex Furfensis 
(p. 114); and the reference to the ‘Corpus’ 
for the Padua inscription (viz., v. 2864) 
should be substituted for that given to 
Wilmanns (p. 136). The long and valuable 
note on the “ Municipium fundanum ” 
(pp. 161-3) should contain a reference to 
Savigny’s equally illuminative discussion 
of the phrase (‘ Verm. Schr.,’ iii. 342-52). 
The date of the inscription of the Castellum 
langensium, C.1.L., i. 199 (=C.LL., 
v. 7749), viz. 117 B.c., is misprinted as 
177 B.c. (p. 114). 








The Autobiography of Alfred Austin, Poet 
Laureate, 1835-1910. 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Taz world has long since made up its 
mind on the value of Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
poetry. That being the case, we feel 
free to pass over the copious extracts 
from it which find place in his autobio- 
graphy, especially as they are but loosely 
connected with the subject. Taken as 
the record of a life, these two volumes may 
be pronounced by no means uninteresting, 
though they cannot be said to abound in 
incident, and though it may be doubted 
how far such revelations of character as 
they contain are deliberate, and how far 
unconscious. At least they supply a 
tonic to an age of despondency and in 
tellectual perplexity. Mr. Austin surveys 
his mental development with serene satis- 
faction; his means appear to have been 
generally sufficient for his needs, and he 
has enjoyed himself hugely, whether as a 
traveller or newspaper correspondent, 
In many lands. Though he frequently 
sinks to triviality, his narrative ripples 
along pleasantly ; and, if the surrounding 
scenery is sometimes tame, the banks 
of the brook have their graces. 


A Yorkshireman by birth, and the 
descendant of three generations of wool- 
staplers, Mr. Austin admits us to some 
curious glimpses of the Ilkley of his boy- 
hood, where nearly every house was 
thatched and the incorrigible drunkard 
was relegated to the village stocks. We 
follow him to Stonyhurst and Oscott, 
and thence to the Bar; but a legacy 
enabled him to pursue the more con 





genial vocation of letters. Seventeen 
copies were sold of ‘ Randolph,’ his first 
publication, and Mr. Austin gaily remarks 
that he “ cannot surmise who the persons 
were who wasted their money on it.” 
When benighted near Hoddesdon on a 
ramble through England, he found 
refuge in a farmhouse, and promptly 
became its tenant. 


Italy occupies a great deal of Mr. Austin’s 
first volume, and it must be confessed 
that the descriptions of rides in the Cam- 
pagna and life in villas tend to prolixity. 
Still, Thomas Adolphus Trollope is always 
good company, when one comes across 
him in books of reminiscence; and Mr. 
Austin presents to us another attractive 
person in Charles James Hemans, son of 
Mrs. Hemans, and writer of books on 
Rome. To Italy we return after Mr. 
Austin, having married, had _ turned 
journalist through the simple expedient 
of writing to the editor of The Standard 
and asking if he could be of any use as a 
purveyor of leading articles. In those 
leisurely days, by the way, the journalist 
could compose in his country home 
during the day and forward his “ leaders ” 
by train. The same absence of hurry 
appears in Mr. Austin’s contributions to 
The Standard when he attended the 
(Ecumenical Council in Rome as special 
correspondent. His letters, written with- 
out the disturbing necessity of “ getting 
them on the wire,” are well worth re- 
printing. There is a biting description of 
Manning in the pulpit, and a strange con- 
troversy with Newman, who, having 
denied that he had ever styled the pro- 
moters of Papal Infallibility “‘ an insolent, 
aggressive faction,’ was convicted by 
Mr. Austin of a disastrous lapse of memory. 


Mr. Austin’s experiences as _ corre- 
spondent during the Franco-German War 
are also vividly picturesque. He had 
several conversations with Bismarck, who 
told him that the Germans would fight for 
ten years sooner than not obtain Strasburg 
and Metz as securities against the in- 
vasion of South Germany. He heard 
De Lesseps tell the story of the escape of 
the Empress Eugénie from Versailles. 
Among lighter recollections we get this 
incident between Odo Russell, the future 
Lord Ampthill, and a too affable war 
correspondent :— 


“One afternoon, going to the English 
emissary’s rooms, I found him with a look 
of ironical gravity on his face. ‘A slight 
tragedy, he said, ‘has happened to Mr. 
and myself. I imagine you have noticed 
that he had come to call me by my plain 
surname. Not to be too exacting, though I 
think my official position would have war- 
ranted me in doing so, I made no observa- 
tion. But when at last he called me ‘ Odo,’ 
unadorned, I thought it was incumbent on 
me to reprove the familiarity. Mr. ——,’ 
laying humorous stress on the Mr. ’ 
‘and I are no longer bosom friends.’ ”’ 








The adventures of a political candidate 
are related with some humour. In early 
life Mr. Austin was asked to stand for 
Tiverton in the Conservative interest, 
but on arrival found that Sir John 





Walrond, who had prior claims, had 
reconsidered his determination not to be 
put up, and that his services were not 
required. He proceeded to Taunton, and 
was beaten at the cost of 480l., which 
he could not well afford. At Dewsbury 
in 1880 he went through some rough 
experiences, and after his defeat returned 
the 500/. contributed by the party, a 
deed which the Whips declared to be 
unprecedented. Mr. Austin knew Beacons- 
field, but the acquaintance seems to have 
been slight; and he was, of course, on 
terms of some intimacy with Lord Salis- 
bury. He was at Birmingham when 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain appeared 
for the first time on the same platform :— 


“On the morning of the day, seeing 
Salisbury passing into Lord Windsor’s 
study, I said to him, ‘ I suppose you are going 
to think over what you will say to-night.’ 
‘No,’ he said, in his ironical way, ‘ rather 
to think what I must not say.’ I remembered 
that wise reply when, in the course of his 
speech, out came the famous utterance 
about the ‘ Village Circus,’ and I thought 
to myself, ‘ Hélas! C'est plus fort que lu.” 

Some of Mr. Austin’s versions of 
political occurrences are not easily recon- 
ciled with those of others ; and a reference 
to the recently published ‘ Life’ of Lord 
Goschen seems to show that several con- 
tributing causes besides Mr. Austin’s 
persuasive eloquence induced that states- 
man to take office under Salisbury after 
Randolph Churchill’s precipitate resigna- 
tion in December, 1886. Mr. Arthur 
Elliot is unkind enough, indeed, not to 
mention Mr. Austin at all. But such 
exhibitions of involuntary egoism are 
almost inseparable from autobiography, 
and, if the writer cannot always be taken 
at precisely his own valuation, there can 
be no doubt that he has been admitted 
to many peeps behind the political scenes. 

There is one important event in his life 
about which Mr. Austin is provokingly 
reticent. We get the bare fact of his 
appointment to the Laureateship, with 
a quotation from Petrarch’s letter to 
Boccaccio: “‘ In a word, the Laurel made 
me known only to be tormented.” This 
is perplexing, because Mr. Austin evident!y 
possesses one of those buoyant natures 
which float securely above the attacks 
of envious critics. 








HISTORY AND HUMANITY. 


Mr. HEITLAND has become yet another 
competitor in the race for schoolboys’ 
favour, or—should we say ?—school- 
masters’ approbation. We reviewed his 
larger work in these columns on March 19th 
of last year. The book before us is, he ex- 
plains, no mere abbreviation of the other :-— 


** Though following in the main the same 
plan, and often using the same words in 
dealing with the same matters, I have re- 
written the whole as a new book.” 





A Short History of the Roman Republic. 
By W. E. Heitland. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 
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It may be said at once that the ‘ Short 
History’ displays exactly the same 
qualities as the long. It is scholarly, 
accurate, staid, uninspiring, and unin- 
spired. The livelier incidents of Roman 
history, which might attract the wander- 
ing fancy of the somnolent schoolboy, are 
conspicuously wanting. “Nothing hap- 
pens,” he might with some reason 
complain, in the first hundred pages ; 
and the account of the very Punic wars 
themselves can excite little beyond a 
mild satisfaction. The story of the siege 
of Syracuse indeed, which has one whole 
page devoted to it, is illuminated by a 
plan, and even by a flash of human interest 
and enthusiasm. But the grey mist 
settles down again, and Zama is dismissed 
in a single line. 


Must conscientious accuracy always 
imply dullness? The perusal of this 
latest school history of Rome has driven 
us back to a book over fifty years old, 
Liddell’s ‘ History of Rome.’ (Wecite from 
the 1857 edition. It has been recently 
revised and edited by Mr. P. V. M. Benecke.) 
The comparison is instructive, especially if 
Pelham’s ‘Outlines’ be also included in 
the review, a book which, with all its 
notable merits, is yet imposed upon the 
schoolboy only by some thoughtlessness 
or a sore error of judgment. e venture 
to assume the need of interesting as well 
as of instructing the schoolboy. Instances 
to serve such a comparison of the three 
books might be multiplied, but a few must 
suffice. 


Concerning Valerius Corvus :— 


(a) ‘“‘ We hear of two wars with the Gauls, 
361 to 358 and 350 to 349, in both of which 
the advantage is claimed for Rome. Single 
combats are recorded in both cases; in 
the former a Manlius wins the honourable 
nickname Torquatus from the golden collar 
(torquis) of the slain Gaulish champion ; 
in the latter a Valerius is helped at a pinch 
by a raven perching on his helmet and dis- 
concerting the Gaul. Such stories perhaps 
indicate that the victories in these wars 
were hardly won, and that the repulse of 
invading swarms seeking easy conquest and 
plunder was the net result.’’—Heitland, 
p. 66. 

(6) “ Though during the next fifty years 
[i.e., after 390 B.c.] marauding bands 
appeared at intervals in the neighbourhood 
oF Rome, and even once penetrated as far 
south as Campania (361-360 B.c.), the Kelts 
never obtained any footing in Italy outside 
the plains in the north which they had 
made their own.’’—Pelham, p. 67. 

(c) “‘ Again, when L. Camillus was pur- 
suing the Gauls through the Volscian plains 
in 349 B.c. a champion challenged any one 
of the Roman youth to single combat. The 
challenge was readily accepted by M. 
Valerius, who, by the side of the huge Gaul, 
looked like a mere stripling. At the begin- 
ning of the combat (wonderful to tell) a 
crow lighted upon his helmet; and as they 
fought, the bird confounded the Gaul by 
flying in his face and striking him with his 
beak, and flapping its wings before his eyes ; 
so that he fell an easy conquest to the young 
Roman. Hence M. Valerius was ever 
known by the name of Corvus, and his 
descendants after him. Him also we shall 
hear of hereafter ; for he lived to be a great 
general, and more than once delivered 





his country from great danger.’’—Liddell, 
pp. 150-51. 


Concerning Casar’s battle with the 
Nervii :— 


(a) “‘ The campaign in the North was a 


hard one. A piece of carelessness on Cesar’s 
part allowed the Nervii to take him at a dis- 
advantage. The steady legions averted 


@ great disaster, and beat off the enemy 
with immense loss. Again submission was 
accepted.” —Heitland, p. 410. 

(b) “In spite of the desperate stand 
made by the Nervii, the end of the summer 
saw the suzerainty of Rome recognised 
throughout Belgic Gaul.’—Pelham, p. 254. 

(c) ‘Cesar then advanced rapidly into 
the country of the Nervians, the most for- 
midable people of the Belgic League, who 
occupied the district between the Sambre 
and the Scheld. As he was forming his 
camp upon the right bank of the former 
river, he was surprised by the enemy, and 
his whole army was nearly cut off... ...He 
retrieved the disaster only at imminent 
peril to himself, and had to do the duty 
both of a common soldier and a general. 
But when the first confusion was over, 
Roman discipline prevailed ; and the brave 
Barbarians were repulsed with prodigious 
slaughter. After this desperate battle, 
he received the submission of the whole 
country below the Rhine.’’—Liddell, p. 662. 


The monotony of Mr. Heitland’s narra- 
tive might also be illustrated by a com- 
parison, e.g., of his tale of the siege of 
Alesia even with that in Pelham’s ‘ Out- 
lines’; still more so by his narrative 
of that most dramatic event of all Roman 
history, the death of Cesar, in contrast 
with the story told in graphic detail by 
the Dean. One final instance, however, 
we may bring forward, that of the death 
of Cicero (of whom Mr. Heitland writes 
throughout with insight and sympathy) :— 


(a) ‘‘ Therefore they had agreed on a 
proscription. A first list of a few inveterate 
opponents was sent to Rome: these men 
were to be put to death at once, and among 
them was Cicero. The orator met his 
death bravely at the last. He had indeed 
run his course. In the coming autocratic 
government there was no place for such a 
man,” &c.—Heitland, p. 485. 

(b) “They revived the hateful Sullan 
traditions of proscription and confiscation, 
and among their victims was the great 
orator, who for the last eighteen months had 
been waging an unequal contest ‘ with words 
against swords,’ on behalf of the ancient 
civic constitution, which he had once saved, 
and which he did not care to outlive. His 
murder was Antony’s reply to the ‘ Philip- 
pics,’ and, brutal as the act was, it signifi- 
cantly marked the changed order of things,” 
&c.—Pelham, p. 330. 

(c) ‘‘ For the night he [Cicero] stayed at 
his villa near that place [Formize]; and 
next morning would not move, exclaiming, 
‘Let me die in my own country—that 
country which I have so often saved.’ But 
his faithful slaves forced him into a litter 
and carried him again towards the coast. 
Scarcely were they gone when a band of 
Antony’s bloodhounds reached his villa, 
and were put upon the track of their victim 
by @ young man who owed everything 
to the Ciceros. The old Orator from his 
litter saw the pursuers coming up. His 
own followers were strong enough to have 
made resistance; but he desired them to 


set the litter down. Then, raising himself 
on his elbow, he calmly waited for the 





ruffians and offered his neck to the sword, 
He was soon despatched. The chief of the 
band, by Antony’s express orders, hewed off 
the head and hands and carried them to 
Rome. Fulvia, the widow of Clodius and 
now the wife of Antony, drove her hair-pin 
through the tongue which had denounced 
the iniquities of both her husbands. The 
head which had given birth to the second 
Philippic, and the hands which had written 
it, were nailed to the Rostra, the home of 
their eloquence. The sight and the associa- 
tions raised feelings of horror and pity in 
every heart.’’—Liddell, p. 713. 


Doubtless Mr. Heitland’s book is written 
on a smaller scale, and the proportion 
of space dévoted to matters of constitu- 
tional and institutional interest is widely 
different. Yet his book, like the Dean’s, 
is designed for the “junior student,” and, 
surely, ‘“‘Mentem mortalia tangunt”’ is 
a motto to be remembered by all who 
write history for these. Now Mr. Heit- 
land’s book has many merits; but his 
men and women are wooden puppets, 
and their activities, their legislation, their 
life, are dry as parchment. This is 
judicious and restrained history, but still 
it is the dead history of a dead people. 
There are brief notes on the sources and 
the literary history, and some plates of 
coins beautifully reproduced; yet we 
would gladly have sacrificed these, the 
sole adornment of the book, for better 
maps. For instance, a clear sketch-map 
of the whole of Gaul would have been 
far more useful than the three coins 
reproduced to face p. 408. What concern 
have Cesar’s campaigns in Gaul with a gold 
coin of Brutus or a denarius of Antony 
and Octavian? But the schoolboy, 
worried by his tribes, can find a map of 
the country only on p. 275, and this is in 
every way inadequate for the Gallic wars. 
The same junior student, searching for 
Cicero or Sulla in the Index, would pro- 
bably not find either. There is surely 
a tinge of pedantry in the accuracy which 
expects the boy, even of a sixth form, to 
search among the Tullii for the one, the 
Cornelii for the other, or, if the book is 
rather designed for the undergraduate, 
we cannot think that the type of under- 
graduate who would rest content with this 
* Short History’ is ona greatly higher plane 
of intellect than the sixth-form schoolboy. 


In brief, every new school history of 
Rome ought to justify its existence by 
some peculiar merit. Mr. Heitland’s 
‘Short History ’ we place on our shelves 
with respect indeed, but without enthu- 
siasm. We may recommend it to junior 
students, but we doubt their reception 
of it. 








MR. HOLMES ON MODERN 
EDUCATION. 
Tue writer of the much - discussed 


** Holmes Circular ”’ here offers his opinions 
on the theory and practice of Western 
education, for he thinks that his criticism 
applies generally to the schools and 


What Is and What Might Be. By Edmond 
Holmes. (Constable & Co.) 
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colleges of the whole Western world. We 
do not consider entirely convincing the 
arguments on whieh the criticism is based, 
but whether they are so or not, Mr. 
Holmes’s statements deserve the most 
careful consideration, for his experience 
in all matters affecting schools and scholars 
is probably unrivalled, and no living 
Englishman has had greater opportunities 
of mastering the details of his subject— 
especially as it is presented in elementary 
schools—than he. 


It is therefore not a little discouraging to 
learn from so competent an authority that 
“education as such is a failure in the 
West’; and this failure is attributed to 
the faulty philosophy and theology of 
Christendom (so far as they affect the 
principles and methods of education) ; but 
we are not told in adequate detail what 
the teaching of the East (i.e., of Buddha, 
whom Mr. Holmes considers the highest 
guide to morals and education among 
men) really is; nor do we receive any 
information about the system or systems 
of Eastern education with which our own 
contrasts so unfavourably. The “ philo- 
sophy of Israel” seems to be the root of 
our mistakes and failures in the training 
of childhood and adolescence. This philo- 
sophy has, according to Mr. Holmes, 
permeated and tinged with its gloomy 
and devitalizing principles our dominant 
philosophical tenets and theological dog- 
mata, and is responsible for the tenacity 
with which we hold the doctrine of 
“original sin’’ and cling to a system of 
external rewards and punishments—to 
heaven and hell, in fact. From these is 
said directly follow the régime of repression 
and mechanical obedience to which 
infants and children are subjected, as 
well as of examinations, syllabuses, and 
the like which in most schools limits and 
circumscribes the growth of mind and 
body. These characteristics of schools, 
coupled with the natural results of what 
Matthew Arnold called the national 

worship of machinery,’ account for 
much of our educational failure. 


Mr. Holmes further comments on the 
general joylessness of school life: the 
classroom is an irksome place in which 
the average child is bored, so that he must 
be lured into diligence by the hope of 
prizes, goaded into industry by the fear 
of punishment. This state of things 
must be inimical to education, the true 
function of which, as Mr. Holmes rightly 
Points out, is “to foster growth ’—the 
growth of the “soul,” a term used to 
include the whole nature of man— 
growth — that is normal, symmetrical 
growth—being only possible in a free, 
nourishing, stimulating environment. It 
may, however, be doubted whether the 
author has not overstated his case when 
he declares the patent failure—partial or 
complete—of Western education to be 
directly due to faulty philosophy and 
theology. The opinions of men on educa- 
tion are inevitably modified by the beliefs 
in these important subjects held around 
them, and it is unnecessary to suppose 
& closer connexion between them. 
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The work divides itself into two parts 
—the first, ‘What Is,’ describes the 
average school as it now exists; the 
second, ‘What Might Be,’ describes the 
average school as, in Mr. Holmes’s 
opinion, it should be. 

The school as we now find it is described 
as being in sorry plight—no life in it, no 
spontaneity, no happiness, and singularly 
little learning of any sort; everything 
deadened and darkened by the shadow 
of compulsory individual examination, 
although this has for years been abolished, 
and the authorities in Whitehall have 
granted to teachers considerable freedom 
of initiative and teaching. Under the 
older severe system scholars did learn 
something, and learn it accurately, but 
the expert teacher only laid film over 
film of information on the scholars’ 
minds, and these “ floating films ”’ soon 
disappeared, although for a time they 
could be skimmed off at stated intervals 
to satisfy teachers and examiners. The 
present approved system of oral instruc- 
tion or lecturing is simply a futile ex- 
penditure of ‘chalk and talk,” and 
produces little permanent result other 
than dislike of every branch of human 
learning. 

There is a substratum of truth in this, 
but the picture is so overcoloured as 
to approach caricature; and we have 
had opportunities of seeing many schools, 
even in the days of Mr. Lowe’s Code, in 
which thoughtful, enthusiastic teachers 
turned out from their schools boys and 
girls well equipped for life and labour. 
Happily, Mr. Holmes has in his official 
life found one school in a country village, 
actually accessible, as he says, by road 
and railway, in which his ideal of school 
life and work is fully realized. It is 
under the control of a gifted mistress— 
“* Egeria ””—who 


‘*for all her scholars is the very symbol and 
embodiment of love, the centre whence all 
happy, harmonious, life-giving, peace-diffus- 
ing influences radiate, and to which, when 
they have vitalized the souls of the children 
and transformed themselves into senti- 
ments of loyalty and devotion, they all 
return.” 


Mr. Holmes vouches for the existence of 
this lady, but she must be a startling 
phenomenon amid the prosaic surround- 
ings of a village school. Egeria is a 
singularly efficient and highly gifted 
teacher who maintains discipline of the 
best, because least repressive kind; she 
intuitively knows that all children cannot 
be taught by one unvarying method ; 
she has realized the truth, long ago 
enunciated by Comte, that some subjects— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, for 
instance—are as a rule only valuable as 
means to ends, while others, in art and 
literature, &c., are in themselves ends, 
and that varying methods must _ be 
adopted in teaching them; and she has 
further grasped the principle of the 
correlation of subjects. We should, how- 
ever, have been grateful to Mr. Holmes 
for a fuller sketch of the life of her school. 
There ean be but few teachers so truly 





successful as Egeria, but we are thankful 
to know that there are many in the same 
category, working on similar lines; we 
feel sure that the late Chief Inspector 
must have seen and appreciated the work 
of not a few such teachers. 


Many important questions are asked 
and answered in the concluding chapter : 
Is education as “it might be” useful ? 
should it be religious? what areits social 
tendencies ? and the like. The answer 
to the first of these questions involves an 
interesting discussion of what is “ useful ” 
in education. In answering the second, 
Mr. Holmes declares himself a decided 
opponent of the secularization of schools 
—he would not have religious instruction 
cease when the hand of the clock points 
to 9.45 a.m.; the whole of the teaching 
during every school meeting should be 
under the influence of religion, and breathe 
its spirit; but here his views become 
nebulous. 


The final question that Mr. Holmes 
proposes—‘‘ What does it all mean ? 
....What is the purpose of the cycle of 
existence ? ” receives no satisfying answer. 
‘““Amor ex Deo natus est, nec potest 
nisi in Deo requiescere,” seems hardly 
translatable into words which bear a 
definite meaning, or will be helpful in 
the larger world of toil and struggle 
to those who have followed the path of 
“* self-realization”’ during the years of 
school life. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Varia Socratica, First Series. By A. E. 
Taylor. (Oxford, James Parker.) — The 
five essays on Socrates and the interpreta- 
tion of Socraticism contained in this volume 
are designed by their author as preparatory 
to @ projected work on the interpretation of 
Platonism. Prof. Taylor’s main contention 
is that 
‘the portrait drawn in the Platonic dialogues of 
the personal and philosophical individuality of 
Socrates is in all its main points strictly historical, 
and capable of being shown to be so. In other 
words, the demonstrably Orphic and Pythagorean 
peculiarities of Plato’s hero....are noinventions 
of the idealising imagination of Plato,” 


and 
‘* what the genius of Plato has done for his master 


is not, as is too often thought, to transfigure him, 
but to understand him.”’ 


In order to demonstrate this paradoxical 
thesis it is necessary, on the one hand, to 
explain away the accounts in Xenophon 
and Aristotle which seem to conflict with 
the Platonic portrait of Socrates, and, on 
the other hand, to ascribe to the caricature 
in ‘The Clouds’ remarkable verisimilitude. 
The real ground for the prosecution of 
Socrates is found in his ‘‘ intimate connec- 
tion, probably amounting to ‘ inter-com- 
munion,’ with foreign Pythagoreans,” in 
virtue of which he may be called “ the first 
Non-conformist of note in history”; and 
it is argued that Socrates, as the head of a 
Pythagorean community, was not only a 
religious devotee, but also a student of 
physics and mathematics, as Aristophanes 
implies. (We consider the point in the notice 
below.) Moreover, we are asked to believe 
that part of his inheritance from Pytha- 
goreanism was a theory of <«idn as meta- 
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physical “ reals,”’ since «Z5os in the technical 
sense originated in that school, and 


“the remains of fifth-century science show that 
there is no anachronism in Plato’s assumption 
that Socrates held a doctrine of efén such as 
that expounded in the ‘ Phedo’ and ‘ Republic,’ 
or even that he had, in early life, discussed its 
difficulties with Parmenides and Zeno.” 


Prof. Taylor argues in defence of his theses 
with much learning as well as originality, 
and his essays make interesting reading. 
His investigation of the pre-Platonic use 
of the terms <«/Sos and ijéa is a valuable 
piece of work, which well supplements 
Ritter’s study of the Platonic usage; and 
the interpretation offered of «idytiKxoi a prOpoi 
is likely to be right. But the main con- 
tention will not easily win assent. If “‘ the 
historical Socrates”? is neither more nor 
less than ‘‘ the Platonic Socrates,’ a full- 
blown Idealist in the middle of the fifth 
century, then indeed, as Prof. Taylor 
himself boldly declares, ‘‘ the whole of what 
passes in the current textbooks as the 
orthodox account of Socrates and the 
‘ minor Socratics ’ will have to berewritten.”’ 
Whether the orthodox account will ever be 
rewritten in this sense, outside St. Andrews, 
remains to be seen. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes. With Intro- 
duction, English Prose Translation, and 
Commentary by W. J. M. Starkie. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—Dr. Starkie continues to 
deserve well of Aristophanes and all who 
love good literature. In his latest volume 
we are in doubt which to admire more, his 
enormous learning or the vis comica which 
enables him to carry his erudition lightly. 
Most commentators are satisfied if they can 
show a competent knowledge of Greek 
comic diction; not so our editor, who is 
equally at home in Elizabethan English. We 
give one brilliant instance (ll. 440 foll.) :— 


“This body of mine I bequeath to them, to be 
hungry and thirsty, to be beaten with rods, to 
be foul, to be frozen, to be flayed into a pell, 
if I can but shuffle off my debts, and appear to 
the world a thrasonical, plausible patch, a go- 
ahead knave, sheer bounce, a whoreson wretch, 
a mint of lies, a coiner of phrases, a Court hack, 
a walking code-book, a clapper, a fox, a gimlet, a 
chevril glove, a rogue in grain, smooth as cil, a 
bragging Jack, a halter sack, a scroyle, a boggler, 
a hard nut, a miching mallecho.”’ 


This rendering of patiodoryés is admirable. 
All that is known of either Strep- 
siades’s or Hamlet’s phrase is that both 
“mean mischief,” and the elaborate note 
is hardly necessary. Extraordinarily in- 
genious also is the rendering of that passage 
(658 foll.) ih which Socrates’s unfortunate 
pupil wrestles with the genders of his native 
tongue. «dpdoros being once turned by 
** kneading-jack,’’ the quibbles about its 
sex may go on merrily, without any need of 
introducing Greek words into the translation. 
The wholehearted Aristophanic abuse is 
safe in the hands of Dr. Starkie, who casually 
gives in a single note four admirable 
equivalents of puapée. When it is added that 
he is a stranger to squeamishness, it is fairly 
plain that his translation is an excellent 
version of the original. 

Passing to the more technical parts of his 
work, we are struck by his great industry 
and excellent good sense. Of his contro- 
versial powers the first page of the Preface 
is a good example. In a score of lines of 
concentrated and galling contempt he dis- 
misses the vapourings of certain critics to 
whom ‘The Clouds’ appears “an utterly 
pang and unactable piece,” and the 

© :— 


‘** T have conscientiously studied their innumer- 
able and tiresome lucubrations....The only 








outcome of my flat, stale, and unprofitable labour 
is a conviction that by the way of merely subjec- 
tive and a priori criticism ‘ madness lies’; and, 
Since in such matters certainty is unattainable, 
that it is preferable errare cum Miltone quam cum 
Herr Rapp.”’ 


We agree most heartily. All good things 
have their parasitic imitations; and 
literary criticism, which in the hands of such 
men as Bentley and Blass has enabled us 
to tell genuine from spurious works, has 
long been dogged by these persistent pseudo- 
critics, in whose eyes every work of an 
ancient artist must be analyzed as though 
it were a treatise on mathematics, and every 
little irregularity and inconsistency pounced 
upon as evidence of a disturbance in the 
text, interpolation, diversity of authorship, 
and the like. 


The question of the character of Socrates, 
Dr. Starkie discusses rather too briefly. 
The views he quotes show by their variety 
that many have felt its difficulty. Briefly, 
we have a picture in some respects tallying 
with the one drawn by Plato, in so far, that 
is, as the personal appearance of Socrates 
is concerned, and also many of his curious 
habits and tricks of speech; but to a large 
extent contradicting other accounts, by 
making him study and teach subjects, such 
as physics, whereof the Platonic and Xeno- 
phontic Socrates disclaims knowledge. We 
pass over such points as that the Socrates 
of Plato charged no fees and kept no school, 
while the Socrates of ‘The Clouds’ does 
both; the fact that, as Dr. Starkie points 
out, he was often seen with the Sophists, 
and might be supposed to do as they did, 
may account for this, if we allow for comic 
exaggeration; nor can we fully accept the 
ingenious argument of Prof. Taylor, in his 
book just noticed, to the effect that the 
burlesque initiation in ‘The Clouds’ points 
to the historical Socrates’s association with 
Pythagorean mystery-mongers. But we 
cannot believe that, if Socrates really had 
nothing to do with physical science, and 
even condemned it, Aristophanes would 
have made him talk so much about it. 
That is no good caricature which is wholly 
unlike the original. Allowing for distor- 
tions and exaggerations then, one must 
admit that Socrates, at least when 
‘The Clouds’ was written, did study 
physics; and that the famous passage 
in the ‘ Phedo’ (96a foll.) gives in the main 
@ true account of his early interest in this 
branch of philosophy and his reasons for 
abandoning it. 


For the text of the play no great originality 
is claimed. The chief MSS. used by previous 
editors—R and V—form the foundation, 
and have been re-collated from facsimiles. 
The huge mass of deteriores have been left 
in their probably well-merited obscurity, 
except those few which have been found of 
some service before now—a score or so out of 
nearly 150. The Aldine edition has like- 
wise been employed ; perhaps a few words 
about the MSS. on which it is based would 
not have been amiss, to complete the 
excellent eighth chapter of the Introduction. 

The editor is chary of emending the text, 
except where a correction had already been 
suggested and approved; only one change 
of his own is introduced where at 1. 1307 he 
reads oyerar tipepdv tis mpayp’ for the 
corrupt éferar..t¢; which is less violent 
than some other proposals, although un- 
certain. In the choral parts Dr. Starkie 


deserts the theorizings of some modern 
metricians for the ancient scansions, pre- 
served in the Heliodorian scholia, without, 
however, putting too blind a faith in them 
(e.g., he does not follow them at 1206). 
It is, we think, a healthy sign that the 





ancient metricians are being carefully 
studied, and the Greeks, even the later ones 
allowed to know something of the scansion 
of their own poetry. Of the value of thege 
scholia, and the others in R and V, we are 
enabled to form our own judgment by the 
editor’s thoughtfulness in printing them 
in extenso from the MSS. along with his own 
notes. Indeed, the whole commentary jg 
first-rate, combining as it does great learp- 
ing with ability to see the point of a joke, 


Needless to say, we do not invariably 
agree with the editor’s interpretations and 
readings. Thusin 1. 6 we see nothing pare. 
tragic in Strepsiades’s curse. In ]. 124 we 
think he misses the point; on 6 Geing 
MeyaxAéys he has the note “really grand- 
father (46).”’ But surely Aristophanes jis 
poking fun at the family’s love for high- 
sounding names by insinuating that they 
were all called Megacles. The very line 
referred to has MeyaxAéovs tod Meyaxdéous 

| ddeAgudjv. L. 562, cis tas dpas tis 
érepas must mean “till next year,” 
although cis tas wpas without the adjective 
often means “for all time.’ In 1258 foll,, 
is not Carcinus rather than Euripides the 
poet parodied ? 

To make the book completely acceptable, 
the work of the printers and binders has been 
very well done. We hope the whole of 
Aristophanes will be published with the same 
editing. 


The Phenisse of Euripides. Edited, with 
Introduction and Commentary, by John 
U. Powell. (Constable & Co.)—F. A. Paley 
once gave, as a reason for the unpopularity 
of Euripides, the lack of good editions of his 
tragedies. That unpopularity is now a thing 
of the past; indeed, there is some danger 
that we may go too far, and admire hin 
faults and all; and consequently the demand 
for editions with adequate critical and ex- 
planatory commentaries is met by the 
labours of numerous scholars. To their 
ranks Mr. Powell is no unworthy recruit. In 
this admirably printed and well-bound book 
we find much that caunot fail to be welcome 
to students of the poet; for it is clearly to 
students rather than the general reader 
that the Introduction and notes are meant to 
appeal. Perhaps no Euripidean play stands 
in more need of a learned and judicious con- 
mentator than the ‘Phcenisse’; for not only 
does one welcome a discussion of the origin 
and growth of the Theban legends from which 
the plot is drawn, but the text also is full 
of difficulties, including more than a suspicion 
of interpolation. 

Before proceeding to discuss the editor's 
work in detail, we have a general criticism 
to make. We find most inconvenicnt his 
method of putting all explanatory and most 
critical notes together at the end of the book, 
especially as the Introduction discusses 
not only the major, but also the minor iD 
terpolations. A full and elaborate apparatus 
criticus is not required in an edition of this 
sort; but where the MSS. are not followed, 
it is annoying to have to consult, e.g., p. 164 
to find out how the words printed on p. 102 
came to be there. 

The Introduction discusses at some length 
first the history of the text (pp. 1-38) 
then “ Boeotia and its legends” (39-59); 
and finally the legend of (Edipus_ itself 
(60-83). In the first section Mr. Powell, 
after considering other views of the interpe 
lated passages, declares “‘the reuyooKo7le 
and the dialogue in 1264-1283....to be a 
addition by Euripides himself. But the 
other suspected passages are not by him 
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pe due to a desire for dramatic effect.” 
With regard to this last passage, we are glad 
to see that the editor shows no enthusiasm 
for the fantastic theory that it is an allegory. 


Mr. Powell has not, however, noted one 
difficulty which, to our thinking, stands in 
the way of the ordinary theories of inter- 
polation. Despite some very odd phrases, the 
longer Suspected passages are good Greek and 
good metre; the concluding scene is largely 
inlyries; and, taken altogether, they swell 
the play to unwieldy bulk (1,766 lines, 
neatly 100 lines longer than any other tragedy, 
even the ‘Agamemnon’ of Auschylus and 
the other plays of Euripides’s latest period). 
Now the excellence of the work shows that 
the interpolator can hardly have lived later 
than the fourth or possibly the third century 
3.c. His metre and language are in marked 
contrast with, e.g., those of Lycophron ; 
and he gives one the impression that his 
work is meant to be acted, not merely read. 
But the post-Euripidean audiences pre- 
ferred short plays, to judge from the only 
fourth - century tragedy left to us, the 
‘Rhesus’; and lyrics were not the strong 
point of the later stage. Indeed, certain 
variants and corruptions in our MSS. in- 
dicate that the actors not infrequently 
replaced lyrics by iambics, while in comedy 
the former disappeared almost entirely. We 
therefore are inclined to believe the inter- 
polator of the ‘ Phenisse’ to have been 
Euripides himself. He seems to have fallen 
into the habit, in his later years especially, 
of composing series of scenes rather than 
plays (the ‘ Bacche’ is a brilliant excep- 
tion), and one can well imagine him, in 
awork so elaborate as the present play, 
writing scene after scene, and then having 
some difficulty in making up his mind 
which to use. That he put upon the 
stage the whole 1,766 lines which we now 
have, we do not believe; but that an ardent 
admirer should edit the play from the poet’s 
manuscript, is likely enough. If this is so, 
we have alongside of some of the very 
best work of Euripides a certain amount which 
his own better judgment rejected as inferior. 
But that a number of small interpolations 
exist, some consisting of no more than a 
line or so, is patent. 


In minor points of criticism Mr. Powell 
does his best with the very untrustworthy 
codices and the innumerable conjectures of 
previous editors. We have noted only one 
conjecture of his own, ¢vddm for écodo, 
349—a suggestion made independently by 
Wolfflin, and probably right, although Prof. 
Murray retains the MS. reading in his text. 
Naturally the tradition of the MSS. is 
frequently abandoned, and something which 
at any rate will scan and construe printed ; 
but often we have only a choice of evils— 
blank nonsense or sheer guessing. We wish 
the editor had been less scrupulous in one 
passage (847), and not tried to extract a 
Meaning out of ws rao’ aryvy. 

The legendary history of Beeotia is handled 
Sanely, the conclusion reached being that 
at the back of the tradition of Cadmus lies 
the fact of an early non-Hellenic population 
who held the Cadmea. Their culture— 
archeology proves it abundantly—was of 
the Minoan-Mycenzan type; and this had 
obvious Eastern affinities. 


In the present reviewer’s judgment the 
Beotian tales are such as might be expected 


. Many half-developed civilization, as those on 


the fringes of Minoan culture no doubt were. 
They are unlike the products of the fully 
developed Greek genius, certainly ; but there 
‘8 nothing peculiarly Oriental inthem. We 
Would note especially the rarity of monsters 
and supernatural beings generally, and the 





comparative absence of acts of elaborate 
cruelty—contrast the frequency of both in 
such thoroughly Eastern works as ‘The 
Thousand and One Nights ’—also the scarcity 
of any really grotesque incidents such as we 
find, e.g., in modern Macedonian and Albanian 
stories. 


In treating of the growth of the legend 
of (£dipus Mr. Powell clings to theories 
of the composition of the ‘Iliad’ now fast 
becoming discredited, and we do not think he 
is right in supposing the oracle given to 
Laius to be a later addition to the saga. 
The version inthe ‘ idipodea’ which makes 
it an oracle from Delphi probably is not 
the original form; but the theme of the 
prophecy which works itself out despite all 
efforts to prevent its fulfilment is very old 
in folk-lore the world over. 


Again, in his treatment of (idipus and 
Adrastus (p. 68 foll.) Mr. Powell, though 
probably right in general, is sometimes 
unconvincing in detail. That Adrastus and 
many other heroes (Erechtheus, for instance) 
were originally Chthonian gods is highly 
likely, if not certain; but why assume 
that they were all necessarily conceived 
as snakes? We very much doubt the 
etymologies which attempt to make them 
out to be such: ‘ Otdczovs, the swollen 
foot, z.e., the belly on which snakes appear 
to move....”Adpicros plainly means ‘ he 
who cannot run,’ 2.e., the creature with the 
rudimentary legs; his brother is Myxirreds 
(‘very long’). These may possibly be 
right, but to us they are uncomfortably 
like the reasonings of those savants to whom 
mythology was a “disease of language.” 
Why should Mecisteus, any more than 
Longfellow, be a snake name, or Adrestus 
be any less a good warrior’s name than 
Aphobus ? However, these are minor flaws 
in a good piece of work. 


When Mr. Powell comes to Euripides’s 
handling of the tale we are glad to notice 
that he recognizes the tragedian’s freedom 
in dealing with legend. We would even go 
further, and doubt whether the ‘“ wealth 
of incidents which appear in the Prologue 
and the Choral Odes” are really of much 
value “for any reconstruction of the Theban 
epics.” Euripides allowed himself the ut- 
most licence in these matters—and indeed 
why should he not, being a poet, and 
not @ scientific mythologist ? We must be 
chary of accepting as genuine legend the 
statements of a poet who in the ‘ Troades’ 
actually makes Poseidon a_philo-Trojan. 
It might also be noted that neither he nor 
Sophocles minded in the least if one play con- 
tradicted another. While on the subject of 
the poet’s handling of his material, Mr. 
Powell might have given us a little more 
literary criticism, as what little he does 
give, here and in the notes, is good, 
combining a frank admiration for his 
author with an equally frank recognition of 
his faults. 


The notes are in general adequate and 
scholarly, showing sound linguistic know- 
ledge, and containing many apposite parallels 
mainly from Euripides himself. We notice 
among other good things the comment on 
Tov ovdev, 1. 598, and the explanation 
of 1377. On the other hand, on 751 a few 
words on Euripides’s tacit criticisms of 
Aischylus would. not have been amiss; 
on 504 we are not persuaded that acrpa 
jAtiov can mean the planets; we should 
like some proof that Tiresias’s KAjpo 
(838) are “the prophet’s interpretations 
of the flight of birds, written down by him,” 
and not simply one of the tools of his trade, 
divining-lots. 





Aristotelis de Arte Poetica Liber, Editio 
Altera, is another of the “ Oxford Classical 
Texts.” We are glad to see a second edition 
of the text annotated by that veteran Dr. 
Bywater, whose mastery of the subject is 
well known to scholars. His labours 
and those of the much lamented S. H. 
Butcher have put us in a fair way to appre- 
ciate a treatise which, in spite of its lack 
of elaboration, remains authoritative to-day. 


Mr. E. G. Sihler, who is Professor of 
Latin in New York University, calls his 
Annals of Cesar (Stechert & Co.) a critical 
biography with a survey of the sources, and 
intends it for the use of the more advanced 
students of ancient history, and particularly 
of instructors in Cesar. From his Preface 
it appears that he is anxious that British 
and Continental scholars ‘‘ may begin at least 
to realise that first-hand classical study on 
this side of the Atlantic has reached a point 
of earnestness, a stage of exact and sustained 
effort, which may deserve some attention 
from them.’ Let us hasten to assure him 
that the work of the best American scholars 
is appreciated highly in this country, and 
that particularly his own ‘ Annals of Cesar’ 
will be recognized for what it is, a skilful 
and cautious statement of the facts of 
Cesar’s life so far as they can be gleaned 
from ancient authors. 

We have read with interest the pages in 
which he draws on ancient sources as his 
only material, and has the courage to discard 
the popular mode of an artificial moderniza- 
tion of figures and atmosphere. The process 
of sifting and estimating the contributions 
of Cicero, Sallust, Livy, Velleius, Lucan, 
Plutarch, Suetonius, and others was pro- 
bably laborious, but the result justifies 
the pains. This sphere of history has for 
@ generation or so been too much under the 
influence of Mommsen and Froude, and Mr. 
Sihler devotes some of his most interesting 
pages—an appendix—to a vigorous on- 
slaught on these two historians. 

There is one drawback. Mr. Sihler is 
by no means a stylist. He gibes freely 
at Froude in the detailed criticism of his 
‘Cesar,’ but the physician should first have 
healed himself. The very frequent lapses 
in his own writingare irritating. It is regret- 
table that this is so, because in dealing with 
the subject-matter he has shown a most com- 
mendable restraint. 


A Greek Grammar: Syntax. By Gustave 
Simonson. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.)— 
We noticed the first volume (Accidence) 
of this ‘Greek Grammar’ on Aug. 1, 1903. 
Its author now carries his work on into 
the syntax of ancient Greek. The pagina- 
tion of the two volumes is independent, but 
the numbering of the sections is continuous 
from the first volume into the second. In 
the volume before usall the sections devoted 
to poetic or dialectic syntax are printed 
in shorter lines. This and similar devices 
for making reference easy are praiseworthy 
features of the book, and its printing and 
general form are convenient. The feature 
of the work is that it is a masterpiece of 
compression. The matter is mostly brought 
up to date, and there is ample quotation, 
to secure the accuracy of which care has 
evidently been expended. But errors will 
occur: we note (p. 289) é0éAncav for 
nOéAncav, and (p. 269) brepov for varepov. 

We have tested the work in many places, 
and found it adequate and clear. Especially 
have we compared its treatment of the 
article with the recently published work of 
Gildersleeve and Miller, and found that 
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Mr. Simonson has omitted nothing of im- 
portance. Regarding yé (p. 343), however, 
we see no sign that he is acquainted 
with the excellent work done by the late 
R. A. Neill on this particle, and published 
in his edition of ‘The Knights.’ Thus its 
use in dialogue and prayer responses; _ its 
restrictive use with ws and the genitive 
absolute; with participles giving a reason 
after 5? when a second speaker caps a 
statement or advances a point from the 
opposite side; to mark the change of the 
thought to a different person—all these uses 
are omitted. Moreover, the usage of yé in 
combination with other particles is meagrely 
treated. This particular omission, however, 
should not deter us from paying a tribute 
of praise to a book admirably fitted for 
reference. 


Cicero: Orationes Verrine, &c., and 
Cum Senatui Gratias Egit, &c., edited by 
W. Peterson; and Pro Tullio, &c., edited by 
A. C. Clark. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)— 
The Ciceronian texts which have previously 
appeared in the “ Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis’’ marked a distinct 
advance on those which existed before 
them. The three volumes named above 
are entirely worthy of their predecessors. 
Both Mr. Clark and Dr. Peterson have pub- 
lished important preliminary investigations 
and discussions bearing on the speeches 
which these volumes comprise, and the appli- 
cation of the results of their researches to 
the texts in detail will be noted with interest 
by scholars. The task of an editor whose 
annotations must perforce be confined 
within a narrow space is far fromeasy. The 
general principle is that the notes should 
enable an instructed reader to judge of the 
state of the text in all important matters. 
These volumes, when brought to the test 
of this principle, are very satisfactory. 
Another requirement in texts of this kind 
is that the notes should not contain redun- 
dant or unnecessary details of readings from 
manuscripts. In this respect perhaps Dr. 
Peterson’s critical commentaries would bear 
some reduction with advantage, particularly 
in the volume which contains the orations 
against Verres. But we must not forget 
that by presenting to the world the readings 
of the Holkham MS. he effected a simpli- 
fication of the apparatus criticus in the 
“ Actio Secunda,’ and enabled a clearer 
judgment to be formed of the textual 
tradition. 

An editor, again, should not allow his 
particular MSS. to override the usage of his 
author and his author’s time, as ascertained 
by wide induction from observations made 
by great scholars. Dr. Peterson sometimes 
presents things which no evidence from his 
special MSS. can justify against the whole 
body of evidence which exists for the deter- 
mination of Ciceronian usage, as, for ex- 
ample, labefactam for labefactatam, cotidie 
for cottidie, ac before a guttural (several 
times over), and domu for domo. At one 
point a veritable portent is admitted, on the 
authority of one codex—patribus familiis 
for patribus familias (‘ Verr.,’ iii. § 183). 
Dr. Peterson’s own conjectures are generally 
reasonable, and for the most part confined 
to the notes. In ‘Verr.,’ iii. 66, we find 
prestorie leges where the only possible sense 
for the phrase, viz., “laws passed by a 
pretor”’ (in the assemblies), is irrelevant to 
the passage. 

Dr. Peterson, like nearly all recent 
scholars, accepts as authentic the speeches 
‘Post Reditum in Senatu,’ ‘Ad Popu- 
lum,’ ‘De Haruspicum Responso’ and 
‘De Domo.’ His judgment is sound, but 


there are still knotty difficulties to be 
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resolved. A history of criticism as applied 
to these speeches would make an interesting 
and instructive study. 


Mr. Clark’s volume maintains his already 
great reputation as a critical scholar, and 
little more than this need be said. As a 
rule he emends the text with a sure hand, 
but, as is right, sparingly. Occasionally 
he writes in the text forms that Cicero can 
hardly have used such as une rei, partem 
for partes (a réle, in ‘ Font.,’ § 21); recci- 
derunt for reciderunt. The last-mentioned 
reading is accepted in obedience to Zielin- 
ski’s rules about prose rhythm. It is very 
noticeable in these volumes how little 
Zielinski’s laborious researches contribute 
to the determination of the text, though close 
attention has been paid to them by the 
editors. 


There are only two or three of Mr. Clark’s 
corrections the possibility of which we are 
inclined to question. Oneof these is in the 
speech for Plancius, § 55, where the MSS. 
give sed neque tu hec habes neque eis confidis, 
“* you have no firm hold on these statements, 
and do not believe in them.” The word 
habes is idiomatic enough; in the speech 
for Roscius of America, § 9, we find hac 
st haberet in causa. Mr. Clark reads exhibes, 
but the only sense this affords, ‘‘ you do not 
produce these statements to the Court,” 
denies the very thing that Cicero’s 
opponent did. 


Cornelit Tacitt Histortarum Libri. Edited 
by C. D. Fisher. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—This is another volume of the 
“Seriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis.” It completes the works of 
Tacitus, and is, so far as we know, the first 
critical edition of the ‘ Histories’ to appear 
in England; certainly the only one in 
recent years. The editor, as his Preface 
shows, has made use chiefly of the work 
of the various German scholars who have 
studied the text; but he by no means 
follows them slavishly. His apparatus 
crittcus, which gives all the variants of the 
Codex Mediceus which are of any importance, 
is the result of first hand study of the codex 
itself, and a photographic reproduction of 
it, and the three emendations of his own 
which he introduces show a not unfruitful 
inquiry into the vagaries of scribes in general 
and the Medicean scribe in particular. 
We note especially iii. 52, where Mr. Fisher 
detects a misplaced syllable (a fault of 
which there are several other examples), 
and reads “ aut rursus cunctandi utilitates 
disserens atque ita compositus ut ex euentu 
rerum,” &c., for the “‘ edisserens. ...euentu 
(or ex uentu)”’ of the MSS. In other pas- 
sages he has restored the MS. reading, as in 
i. 2, “‘hauste aut obrutze urbes, fecun- 
dissima Campanie ora’’—here, we think, 
wrongly, although none of the conjectures 
is satisfactory. In i. 52, again, “simul 
auiditate imperandi ipsa uitia pro uirtutibus 
interpretebantur,”’ we do not believe that the 
passage is healed by the gentle measure 
of reading imperitands. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the editor of a prose 
author in such need of acumen and learning 
as in the detection of glosses. Mr. Fisher, 
to our thinking, has acquitted himself well 
here. Over twenty years ago Herzus, in 
@ sensible and very scholarly paper (Hermes, 
vol. xxi. pp. 424 foll.), pointed out the 
absurdity of wholesale excisions on purely 
internal grounds, and drew attention to 
the fact that a great many glosses result 
from some reader of the MS. having used 
one of the many medieval glossaries and 
written its interpretation of a difficult 
word in the margin or between the lines. 





Mr. Fisher has followed Hereus’s guidance, 
and ingeniously suggests that the nonsensical 
** fidei commissior patientior ” of iii. 5 owes 
its origin to a jotting from some lexicon 
which, like that of Papias, contained 
definitions of legal terms such as fidei 
commissum. But in ii. 94, “ insitam mortem 
animo ignauiam,’’ we doubt if the true 
reading is attained by bracketing mortem on 
the authority of the inferior MSS. 


On the whole, this edition, while not 
epoch-making, is sound and well executed. 
But, as it will certainly be used as a text- 
book by students in and out of Oxford, we 
venture to point out one or two formal 
defects. The chapters of Tacitus are often 
rather long; this makes subdivisions advis- 
able. To be referred simply to “ iii. 38,” for 
instance, involves looking through 26 lines 
of print for what one wants; whereas if the 
sentences are numbered as, for example, in 
Furneaux’s smaller edition of the ‘ Annals’ 
(1894), reference is facilitated. Mr. Fisher 
does, indeed, number the lines; but this 
is of no use if one happens to consult 
® different edition. It is much to be desired 
that some uniform system of subdividing, 
like the verses of the New Testament, 
might be adopted for all ancient prose 
authors. 








AIDS TO ENGLISH. 


CasuAL readers interested in their own 
language as well as students of all ages should 
be glad to have The Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary of Current English, adapted by H. W. 
and F. G. Fowler from the ‘ Oxford Dic- 
tionary,’ and published at the Clarendon 
Press. The authors have already proved 
their competence by that entertaining and 
valuable work ‘The King’s English,’ and 
they have here down to R material and infor- 
mation to rely on which far exceed anything 
previously gathered by lexicographers. From 
8 to Z Prof. Skeat’s * Etymological Diction- 
ary ’ has been the main authority ; but use has 
been made also of the ‘ Century’ and other 
modern dictionaries, and of examples pro- 
vided by the authors themselves. The 
difficult work of compression has been well 
done, and the 1,041 pages of vocabulary 
before us thus present a conspectus of 
English such as has never before been 
attempted in a single volume. 

Special attention is due to the masterly 
analysis of common words used in @ number 
of senses which is, perhaps, the greatest 
achievement of the ‘Oxford Dictionary.’ 
Such exactness does not probably interest 
the Philistine, but he will find his slang duly 
recognized, e.g., he will find ‘‘rot’’ illus- 
trated with the examples :— 


** don’t talk r.; it is perfect r. to trust him; 
what r. that it is not open on Sundays !”’ 


And further :— 


* (Cricket, war, &c.) Sudden series of un 
accountable failures on one side (a r. set in).”’ 


A Study of Words, by E. M. Blackburn 
(Longmans), is, says the Preface, 


* nota dictionary, nora substitute for dictionaries, 
although the dictionary form has been employed. 
Many common words, and most uncommon ones; 
have been omitted, and the rarer words of other 
languages than our own have been avoided. 
Sometimes derivation without meaning is given, 
and sometimes meaning without derivation.” 


The principles here stated suggest some 
handicaps in the use of the book, but its 


223 pages are certainly well calculated to 


stimulate inquiry in young students, and 
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the information provided is clear, though 
brief, implying a knowledge of Greek, Latin 
an rman. We should not have given 
“aggravate”’ the sense of “ annoy,”’ which we 
regard as slang; but generally we are 
satisfied with the author’s explanations. 
They are, of course, largely due to other 
workers in the same field, and we are glad 
to see this duly acknowledged. 


English Sounds: a Book for English 
Boys and Girls, by Walter Rippmann (Dent), 
a little volume in the publisher’s ‘‘ Modern 
Language Series,’ deserves warm com- 
mendation, for it explains as simply and 
clearly as possible, with helpful diagrams, 
how various sounds are made. The loss 
of correct pronunciation is everywhere 
notable in England, and we hope the present 
introduction to the elements of the subject 
by a skilled hand will have a wide circula- 
tion. Exercises are included. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s Shilling English 
Composition, by Ernest J. Kenny, is a 
compact little book by @ teacher of ex- 
perience which should be useful in the 
classroom. The hints offered are practical, 
and{the examples are judicious. The boy 
who has been through the exercises will 
have a better idea of the right use of the 
English language than many adults of to-day 
possess. 


The Pitt Press Shakespeare.— Hamlet. 
Edited by A. W. Verity. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.)—Mr. Verity’s work as a 
school editor is well known, and this edition 
of if Hamlet’ will maintain his reputation. 
There is a full Introduction which deals 
fairly with the problems of the play, and 
the editor makes skilful use of extracts from 
those who have preceded him in elucidation 
or comment. Besides the Notes, we are 
glad to find a Glossary, and probably as 
much textual criticism as is good for young 
readers. Mr. Verity’s treatment is so 
satisfactory that we are not inclined to lay 
stress on the small points in which his views 
differ from ours. His other editions of 
Shakespeare have secured popularity, and we 
hope he will continue a work for which he is 
eminently fitted. 


Keats and his Poetry and Gray and his 
Poetry are both by Mr. W. H. Hudson, and 
belong to a new “ Poetry and Life Series ” 
of which he is General Editor, and which 
is published by Messrs. Harrap. The idea 
of the series is to bring a man’s biography 
into close association with his work, i.e., 
“@ selection, as large as space will permit, 
of his representative poems.’’ Thus, after 
learning the early circumstances of Keats’s 
life and his introduction to Spenser by 
Cowden Clarke, one is ready to appreciate 
his 5‘ Imitation of Spenser,’ and the*same 
friend’s good offices lead up to the fine 
sonnet on Chapman’s Homer. 


Mr. Hudson is a competent critic, and the 
little books are well calculated to inspire 
@ real interest in men of letters which mere 
selections ‘are not likely to supply, though 
they are occasionally rather elaborate in 
their language. We are pleased to see at 
the end a brief Bibliography, which will help 
towards further study. We should add the 
edition of Keats’s Poems by Mr. W T. 
Arnold for the sake of its Introduction. 








oo 





SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book II., edited 
by F. R G. Duckworth (Blackie), is an 
excellent little work. The idea of pointing 
out parallel passages in English poetry is 
good, but not so novel in Messrs. Blackie’s 
“Tlustrated Latin Series’ as the editor 
appears to think: he might compare the 
notes to Virgil’s ‘Georgics.’ Both notes 
and Introduction are full of suggestion in 
things literary, and the book should do much 
to allure the young pupil along the path 
of knowledge and esthetic enjoyment. At 
any rate, he will realize something of the debt 
of English literature to Greek and Roman 
classics, and perhaps be tempted to go on 
with this study under the guidance of 
Prof. Tucker or Churton Collins. 

There does not seem much time nowadays 
to bestow upon Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
partly, we suppose, because it is realized 
that Ovid’s perfection, like that of Pope, is 
very limited. Could not Mr. Duckworth find 
space for a few words on Ovid’s hexameter? 
It is misleading in the vocabulary to mark 
the long quantity of the e in déduco, and omit 
it in such words as declivis, decresco, deprecor, 
deprendo. The omission seems to suggest 
—what of course is erroneous—that the 
quantity of the e in such cases is common. 
The notes are short, but adequate. 


Preliminary French Lessons, by Otto 
Siepmann and L. F. Vernols (Macmillan), is 
@ good specimen of the “direct method ” 
for children of the age of eight. The 
authors as teachers of experience know the 
value of simplicity, and introduce the terrors 
of grammar gradually. 


In Mr. Siepmann’s “ French Series for 
Rapid Reading ”’ (same publishers) Musset’s 
Croisilles and Pierre et Camille form a little 
volume. The notes are few, but the section 
of ‘ Words and Phrases’ at the end is quite 
sufficient to assist the young reader, and 
judiciously done. 


Messrs. Dent’s series of ‘‘ Les Classiques 
Frangais”’ is decidedly attractive. The 
notes in French, perhaps, indicate an ad- 
vanced state of knowledge, but those who are 
able to appreciate the language should enjoy 
the Prefaces, by M. Faguet to La Tulipe 
Noire, and by Comte Serge Fleury to 
Chansons de Béranger. 


On a smaller scale are the same publishers’ 
“Short French Readers,’’ which include 
La Mule du Pape, edited by Mr. T. H. 
Burbidge, and Le Bienvenu (Jean Valjean), 
edited by Mr. H. M. O’Grady. Here, too, 
the notes are in French, and the narrative 
is interrupted from time to time with ques- 
tions as to its purport. It seems a pity to 
spoil in this way a story which can only be 
fully enjoyed in later years; but, if 
it has to be done, the task is well managed 
here, and the little books are certainly 
cheap. 


Sea Kings of Britain: Keppel to Nelson, 
by G. A. R. Callender (Longmans), is the 
last number of a series which is well suited 
for young scholars. There are maps and 
plans, and the author has a good idea of 
the little touches which make for vividness. 


We are glad to see Macaulay’s Essay on 
Warren Hastings (Clarendon Press), edited 
and introduced by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, 





who supplies with the skill of an expert the 
needful corrections of a fine piece of English. 
Macaulay was unfair to Hastings, and 
modifications of his view should appear in 
cheap editions as well as expensive books. 
We only doubt whether Busteed’s ‘ Echoes 
from Old Calcutta’ is sufficient to settle 
Francis’s authorship of the Letters of Junius. 


In Europe in Pictures, by H. Clive Bar- 
nard (Black), the pictures are abundant 
and should be delightful to young folks, 
who will get attractive glimpses of people 
and regions unknown to them. Thirty- 
two of the illustrations are in colour. The 
text is a little dull, and Mr. Barnard should 
know better than to use such adjectives as 
““morainic,”’ or to pen such a sentence as 
the last in the book: ‘‘ It should be noticed 
that the racial and linguistic distinctions 
do not necessarily correspond.” This is 
not the way to interest young people, who 
are ‘ready enough to disregard “stodgy” 
verbiage. 


Mr. J. B. Reynolds has written an “ ele- 
mentary regional geography”’’ of Europe 
and the Mediterranean Region (Black), 
following the methods of Prof. A. J. Herbert- 
son. The result is good, and the numerous 
illustrations may help to lighten the mass 
of fact, which, even when presented in 
simple language, seems to us somewhat 
formidable. 


Harrap’s Dramatic Readers, Book III. 
By Augusta Stevenson.—The author’s aim 
is to give young children additional interest 
in favourite stories, here mainly of the 
folk-lore sort, by putting them into little 
dialogues, which can be used by the teacher 
in various ways. The scheme is laudable, 
and well carried out. The stories are varied, 
and those presumably due to the author 
herself—e.g., ‘The Emperor’s Test’ of a 
boy fit to be a guide in his army—not the 
least attractive. With good print and 
illustrations, this series should go far. 


Cambridge Historical Readers : 


Intro- 
ductory ; Primary ; Junior ; Inter- 
mediate ; and Senior. Edited by G. F. 
Bosworth. (Cambridge University Press.) 


—These five books are intended primarily 
to meet the suggestions on the teaching of 
history set out in the New Code and Cir- 
cular 599; and should speedily command 
attention from teachers. The author has 
succeeded in presenting his facts in such 
a style that the pupil must be dull whose 
interest cannot be awakened. 


In the Introductory Book imagination 
is appealed to by the legends of Greece and 
Rome. ‘The second part (Primary) narrates 
in easy words incidents of English History. 
Part III. (Junior) takes up the subject more 
seriously, and, as the author suggests, should 
be read in conjunction with the geography 
of the British Isles. Part IV. (Interme- 
diate) deals with the history of our country 
in relation to that of European countries, 
with the growth of our freedom, and the 
influence of our great writers. Part V. 
describes the origin of British institutions, 
the work of eminent statesmen, and the 
evolution of our Empire. 


The volumes are copiously illustrated 
throughout with excellent pictures, maps 
and plans of battle-fields being given where 
necessary. The printing is well done in 
large type on good paper; and the price 18 
most reasonable. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Loretto School, Past and Present, by H. B. 
Tristram, with twelve illustrations (Fisher 
Unwin), is good reading. Mr. Tristram, 
as boy at the school, master, and head 
master till his health declined, has a proper 
enthusiasm for the subject, and it was under 
his guidance that the difficult period after 
the death of Almond was made one of 
careful change and advance. Of Almond 
there is already an excellent record, but we 
cannot have too much about that great and 
unconventional character, and the glimpses 
we get here are charmingly characteristic. 


Mr. Tristram was distinguished in sport 
in former days, and gives us ample measure 
of the achievements of the school in cricket 
and football, which are remarkable in view 
of its size. Bodily education has always 
been a special feature of Loretto, and 
Almond, we learn, waskeenabout the develop- 
ment of the left arm, being in this way, as 
in many others, a pioneer. One of his 
greatest triumphs was the adoption in 1900 
en bloc of his system of physical education 
at Wanganui School in New Zealand. But 
he was no mere open-air maniac, for his 
sermons to his boys are a model of their 


kind 


Mr. G. A. C. SANDEMAN has evidently 
bestowed a good deal of pains on his Metter- 
nich (Methuen). He writes lucidly, though 
with a tendency to the commonplace 
both in style and thought; and uses his 
authorities with some literary skill. The 
book does not pretend to produce any new 
facts or propound any original theories, 
and the confession is both honest and judi- 
cious. Those who have toiled through 
Metternich’s voluminous memoirs will lay 
it down with the feeling that it does not tell 
them much that they did not know before, 
though the statesman’s complacent versions 
of events in which he figured are in many 
cases amended. Mr. Sandeman can plead, 
however, that no adequate English biography 
of Metternich has hitherto existed, and that 
want is supplied by his meritorious study. 


The distinction drawn in these pages 
between Metternich the diplomatist and 
Metternich the statesman is sound enough. 
The skill with which the Austrian thwarted 
Napoleon times and again can only be called 
consummate; and if he resorted to the 
basest treachery, it must be remembered 
that his antagonist was a man of few scruples, 
and that he could rely on little except 
the capacity of his country for rising 
from under a load of misfortune. Peace 
once established, Metternich imposed his 
famous “system” on as much of Europe 
as he could get under his control, and 
regarded himself as the ‘‘ bulwark of order.” 
So, in a sense, he was. German Austria 
must have considered that security was 
cheaply purchased at the cost of a censored 

ress and book-market and the occasional 
ocking- up of turbulent students. But 
outside Austria the system was capri- 
ciously applied, though Mr. Sandeman goes 
too far when he hints that it was no system 
at all. In Italy it was ruthless; in Hun- 
gary it took the form of concession after 
concession, yet the country was in a state 
of perpetual unrest. Metternich was not so 
much @ weak man as @ man of shifts and a 
believer in the virtues of delay. With old 
age his procrastination became inveterate ; 
and, as he learnt nothing from the move- 
ments of 1830, his fall eighteen years later 
was inevitable. 





Mr. Sandeman does not quite get to the 
heart of Metternich’s antipathy to Canning, 
and Canning’s disciple Palmerston. Can- 
ning tried to combine the Western Powers 
with free institutions against the autocratic 
Governments of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Up to a certain point Palmerston 
pursued the same policy—notably during 
the Belgian crisis of 1830 and onwards— 
until he came to cross-purposes with Louis 
Philippe, and then Metternich almost liked 
him. ‘The point is that the constant girdings 
at English statesmanship in the memoirs 
are the outcome not of mere spleen, but of 
shrewd and calculating hostility. Con- 
ceited and externally frivolous though 
Metternich was, Disraeli by no means erred 
when he applied the adjective “‘ profound ”’ 
to his mind. He could read the individual 
man, though he sometimes misread nations. 
**T am to a certain extent,” said he, “ the 
Confessor of all the Cabinets. I give absolu- 
tion to those who have committed the fewest 
sins, and [I thus maintain peace in their 
souls.” It was something to have done; 
and, though history may regard Metter- 
nich as_ ineffective, he can never be set 
down as little. 


Westminster Abbey and the Antiquities 
of the Coronation. By . R. Lethaby. 
(Duckworth.)—In this timely book, which 
Mr. Lethaby appropriately terms “a short 
study of a big subject,” a variety of 
interesting and little-known items relating to 
the long roll of coronations within the walls of 
the great Abbey are brought together and 
well illustrated. The most valuable pages are 
those dealing with the planning of the 
Abbey, upon which Mr. Lethaby, as its 
architect since the death of Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, and its student for a much longer 
period, is fully competent to express his 
opinions. He contends that the central 
parts of the great abbey church, as we know 
them to-day, were planned by Henry III. 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
“in the high noon of the day of Gothic 
architecture,” with a view to furthering the 
dignity of the coronation of his successors, as 
wellas providing the place of their sepulture. 
For the latter object he extended the church 
far beyond the high altar, forming a noble 
apsidal chancel, in the centre of which was 
placed the magnificent new shrine of St. 
Edward the Confessor. For the former 
purpose he caused the choir proper of the 
monks to be pushed wholly to the west of 
the transepts, leaving a considerable open 
space in the central area, at the crossing of 
the choir and transepts. In the midst of this 
unobstructed area it was customary, through- 
out the medieval period, to erect the 
pulpitum or scaffold (it was known by both 
names) whereon the coronation chair was 
placed, and where the actual crowning of the 
king was consummated. This scaffold 
or stage was raised upon pillars at the 
midpoint of the church. It is recorded 
that on the accession of Edward II. this stage 
for the royal seat was so much elevated that 
earls, barons, knights, and other nobles 
could ride under it. In a prefatory note 
Mr. Lethaby admits that in recent years the 
modern form of the Coronation rites has 
certainly been improved, but he pleads for 
a further reversion, namely, to the use of the 
pulpitum or elevated stage. The atten- 
dant crowds at our medieval coronations 
are occasionally chronicled: a knight was 
er shed to death within the Abbey walls 
when Edward II. was crowned. 


Mr. Lethaby contends, with much pro- 
bability, that a desire to accommodate large 
numbers on the occasion of the burial of 





sovereigns, but especially at the time 
of their coronation, caused Henry III. 
to provide such a vast and well-lighted 
triforium, which forms a second story over 
all the aisles and apsidal chapels. From 
this point of view it is significant that the 
newel staircases, whereby the triforium is 
gained, are wider than any to be found in 
our other great minsters, having a diameter 
of seven feet. Moreover these staircases are 
four in number, one at each corner of the 
transepts. 

It is only on one point that we venture to 
differ from Mr. Lethaby, namely, that the 
idea of the dove on the golden rod, 
placed in the king’s left hand, is derived 
from the Roman eagle. 


History of the Rise of the Mahomedan 
Power in India till the Year A.D. 1612. 
Translated from the Original Persian of 
Mahomed Kasim Ferishta by John Briggs. 
4 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.)—-We welcome 
this reprint of a good example of the work 
which did infinite credit to “ John Com- 
pany’s”’ servants, civil and military alike, 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Col. Briggs, though he lived till 1875, served 
under Sir John Malcolm and Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, and such masters bred a worthy 
spirit of emulation. His translation of 
Ferishta’s Persian history of the first six 
centuries of Mohammedan rule in India and 
Afghanistan is well-known to the older 
generation of readers, but it has long been 
a scarce book, and the present reprint brings 
it within the reach of a new circle. It is 
sufficiently accurate, for, whatever their 
defects, those servants of the Honourable 
East India Company knew Persian, and its 
old-fashioned language is not ill-fitted to 
represent the origina]. No one at the present 
day will be content to rely upon a compiler 
like Ferishta, when it is now easy to refer 
to the sources upon which he worked ;_ but 
as a general survey of the Mohammedan 
period down to 1612, enlivened by much 
anecdote and many personal details, the 
* History ’ has undoubted merits. 


We are glad that the original edition has 
been reproduced without modification. One 
may smile at the cumbersome mode of 
spelling Oriental names, the Sooltans and 
Alla-ood-deens, and the like, and the use of 
“the pepperbox of commas’”’; but they are 
all part of the original, and give a tone or a 
flavour which would be destroyed by the 
modern semi-scientific Hunterian system, 
with its accents and dots. In learned works 
the precise modern transliteration may be 
desirable, though, if they are addressed 
only to scholars, hardly necessary; but 
in popular books diacritical points and 
accents are, at least in the present writer’s 
opinion, vexatious. At all events, the old 
Indian spelling has its own cachet, peculiarly 
appropriate to such a work as Briggs’s 
‘ferishta.’ It smells of Nabobs and Begums 
and brandy “ pawnee ’’—not that one would 
insinuate a suspicion of the gallant colonel’s 
dietary. It is curious that this spelling, 
by chance, gives the proper orthography 
of Babur’s name. Almost all modern 
scholars write the famous emperor “‘ Babar ”’ ; 
but in a valuable edition of Babur’s Poems 
published by Prof. E. Denison Ross in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
last October the learned editor shows that 
the spelling “ Babur”’ of the elder scholars, 
such as Berezine, Ilminski, and Teufel, is not 
only supported by all modern Turki speakers, 
but is also proved by metrical rhymes and 
other literary evidence. But, of course, 


when Briggs wrote Babur, he meant the u 
to represent the vowel which we now trans- 
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literate by a. We have noticed a few mis- 
prints, excusable in a book set up by native 
compositors, though perhaps ‘“a_ horrid 
leprosy, which devoured the fresh, pice- 
meal, from his bones,’’ comes too near the 
absurdities of the Babu of fiction for a 
serious work. The word “reprint’’ ought 
to have been placed on the title-page, and 
not merely in the present publishers’ dedica- 
tion on p. 5. 


Greek Love Songs and Epigrams from the 
Anthology. Translated by J. A. Pott. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—Lovers of the Greek 
Anthology could wish for no pleasanter 
companion to their Palatine text than this 
exquisite little volume of translations. Mr. 
Pott has caught the delicate spirit of his 
originals, and, if he has at times allowed 
himself considerable freedom, it has never 
degenerated into licence. Freedom in fact, 
rightly used, has been the means to success. 
Where the translator has chosen to be 
bound by rigid French forms, we think him 
a little less happy; but in the apparently 
careless, yet most artful, four-line stanza, 
he has written some pieces that are in them- 
selves English poems, recalling the easy 
grace, the point, and the transmuted 
classicism of Ben Jonson, Herrick, Montrose, 
aad Lovelace. We venture to say that they 
will appeal on their own merits to readers 
who are innocent of Greek. One specimen 
from Asclepiades (‘ Pal. Anth.,’ v. 158) 
must suffice :— 


Sporting with sweet Hermione, 
I noted that she wore 

A broidered girdle, fair to see, 
As e’er the Paphian wore. 


And round in golden letters ran, 
‘*Love me, and aye be true ; 

But grudge not if another man 
Should love as well as you.” 


Mr. Pott has attempted, with a scholar’s 
diffidence, Meleager’s incomparable lament 
for Heliodora, of which he has made an 
effective version. If we still cleave to 
Mr. Lang’s “ Tears for my lady dead,” in 
that judgment Mr. Pott himself is with us. 
He is, however, more melodious than Dr. 
Hawtrey. Careful and useful biographical 
notes are added under the name of each poet. 


Messrs. Gowans & Gray, whose enter- 
prise has already laid many readers with 
slender purses under an obligation, happily 
inaugurate their ‘‘ Caviare Series” of foreign 
masterpieces with Seven Legends, a trans- 
lation of Gottfried Keller's brilliant little 
tour de force. The tales, which are freely 
and playfully adapted from medieval 
legends of the saints, preserve the charm 
and naiveté of their models, and exhibit 
the author at his best, the qualities of 
excess, which are sometimes apt to run riot 
in his earlier work, being here kept in due 
restraint. Prof. Richard M. Meyer, who 
contributes a brief Introduction to the 
volume—hardly, perhaps, in his best vein— 
aptly cites Anatole France as a modern 
novelist who has ventured to deal with 
similar themes in a somewhat kindred spirit. 
Keller, however, is a creative writer of much 
more original power than Anatole France, 
and his work possesses an animation and 
vividness that are not to be found in the 
suavely ironic intellectualism of the more 
witty Frenchman. 

The translation of these tales is a task 
of extreme difficulty, and Mr. Wyness must 
be congratulated on the success with which 
he has accomplished it, for his rendering 
is not only accurate, though that is much, 
but also spirited and tasteful. He does not, 
indeed, always manage to reproduce the 


peculiar raciness of Keller's style; perhaps | 





a greater freedom than he has permitted 


himself would be necessary to achieve that ; 
but his work is conscientious and intelligent 
throughout. 


In Nonsense Novels (John Lane) Mr. 
Stephen Leacock fully maintains the repu- 
tation won by its predecessor, ‘ Literary 
Lapses.’ Mr. Leacock’s labours as Professor 
of Political Economy at the McGill University, 
Montreal, would seem to be akin to the 
mathematical studies of Lewis Carroll in 
their capacity for inducing a spirit of reckless 
irresponsibility. As parodies, or more 
properly burlesques, the ‘ Novels’ are of a 
general rather than personal nature, fasten- 
ing upon the type in lieu of the individual, 
and conceived in @ spirit of literary romping 
which, while not sounding the heights of 
ideal humour, can scarcely fail to exhilarate. 
In the more boisterous vein the ‘ Detective ’ 
and ‘Sea’ stories are gems of their kind ; 
and ‘The Sorrows of a Super-Soul; or, 
The Memoirs of Marie Mushenough’ pro- 
vide an admirable skit on the feminine- 
diary style of writing. ‘Q, a Psychic 
Pstory of the Psupernatural’ is a piece of 
mock-gravity perfectly sustained; while 
@ note of irony in ‘The Man in Asbestos’ 
—a travesty of the scientifically prophetic 
romance—gives evidence of subtler qualities, 
whieh will, we trust, emerge still further 
before long. The gift of writing acceptable 
nonsense is bestowed upon few, and to say 
that Prof. Leacock must undoubtedly be 
numbered amongst these is to award him 
no more than his just meed of praise, 


Messrs. A. R. MowBray have published 
@ neat little edition of The Psalter in Latin 
and English, with an Introduction by Dr. 
J. H. Bernard, who has made a very inter- 
esting summary of the merits and fortunes 
of the Latin. ' 


THE two latest volumes of “‘ The Harry 
Furniss Centenary Edition”? of Thackeray 
contain The Book of Snobs, and other Con- 
tributions to ‘Punch, and The Yellow- 
plush Correspondence, dc. The latter 
volume includes ‘The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond,’ which more than any of the 
journalism of Thackeray appeals to his 
admirers to-day. Mr. Furniss is as bright 
and instructive as ever in his Prefaces, and 
has made the ingenious discovery that one 
of the pictures of Samuel Titmarsh is, 
with spectacles added, “an excellent por- 
trait of the great original.” This is the 
more interesting as we know that the stress 
of a personal grief was recorded in ‘ The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond.’ Mr. Furniss 
has produced capital pictures of Gus Hoskins 
got up as a distingué character, and that 
imposing swindler John Brough. He does 
not venture much, he says, in the volume 
concerning the Snobs, but his Preface shows 
that he fully appreciates the humours of 
snobbery past and present. The publishers 
of this edition are Messrs. Macmillan. 


A FourTH and revised edition of Mr. 
Jonathan Nield’s Guide to the Best Historical 
Novels and Tales (Elkin Mathews) is very 
welcome, and a just tribute to the value of 
the work, which is well arranged and indexed. 


The Girls’ School Year-Book: Publie 
Schools (‘ Year-Book’ Press) has reached 
its sixth year of publication, and is thoroughly 
practical, including advice as to the career 
of girls after leaving school. 





CAMBRIDGE NOTES. 


ANOTHER May term’ is gone, and I write 
its records in a Highland fishing hotel, 
weather-bound, with the usual outlook of 
mist concealing the mountains, and a driving 
rain obscuring the valley. In the absence 
of reporters, reviews, and periodicals, it 
is difficult to recall what happened in 
the University during the past months, or 
to take up threads broken by the short in- 
terval between term and Long Vacation. 
The general dismalness of everything sug- 
gests gloomy thoughts. “I have been 
examining, and I shall soon be looking over 
examination papers again,” is the sort of 
refrain of the storm as it goes wailing over 
the pass. However, one cheering thought 
occurs. Were I among the great ones of 
Cambridge I might have been attending 
the Coronation, whilst as things are I am at 
least in a pure atmosphere, invigorating 
even during a south-westerly gale which 
has already lasted forty-eight hours. In 
the curious state of mind into which one 
falls when a period of idleness makes the 
state of the sky the one supreme object 
of interest, it is no easy task to write a 
Cambridge letter worthy of attention. 

In the vacation we were all saddened 
by the terribly sudden, though, I believe, 
not quite unexpected death of the Master 
of Emmanuel. Mr. Chawner had been un- 
usually vigorous during the past term; 
and the news of his death came as a great 
shock to his friends. He was one of those 
who succeeded in making his College of 
importance in the University; and the 
story of successful College Tutors has yet 
to be written. During the past forty years 
there have been several great College 
Tutors, and among these Chawner must 
take his place as the only layman. If ever 
diversities of gifts went to secure similar 
ends, it is in the case of Cambridge Tutors. 
Latham made the Hall by his endearing 
personality, his devotion to his “ boys,” 
as he fondly called the undergraduates, his 
shrewd knowledge of character, his dry wit, 
and a bonhomie which made all who knew 
him his friends. Raynes did good work for 
Clare with less attractiveness of manner— 
indeed, he was rather repellent to most 
undergraduates ; but he managed to secure 
their respect and theconfidence of the parents. 
Searle, it is said, found Pembroke almost 
empty; and proceeded to send several 
men down, before he began to build up one 
of the most successful of Colleges on the 
sound basis of the English public school 
and the ideals of the upper middle class 
To his practical knowledge of men, his 
realization of his own limitations as well as 
those of most men who passed as great in 
Cambridge, his indomitable honesty and 
firmness of purpose, Pembroke owes its 
present eminence. No two men could be 
more unlike than the present Masters of 
Caius and Jesus, yet both by their single- 
hearted labours for their Colleges gave them 
that success which is typified by good 
entries every October term. However 
greatly these Tutors differed, they all agreed 
in each working for his College unstintingly, 
and in subordinating their own interests to 
that of their zespective societies. An ideal 
Tutor should devote his whole energy to his 
College, and the affairs of the University 
and of the world in general should be 
ignored. One of the worst Tutors I remem- 
ber has left a name as one of the wisest and 
most efficient reformers Cambridge ever 
knew. 

Chawner succeeded as a Tutor and 
Master by making his College efficient. He 
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procured the election of able men from out- 
side, and made them spend their last efforts 
in the interests of Emmanuel College. He has 
left the College full ‘and prosperous, but he 
does not seem to have succeeded in inspiring 
those who came under his influence. The 
success and failure of his College seem to 
have been due to his power of getting work 
out of everybody and making it immediately 
effective. The new Master, Dr. Giles, enters 
upon a goodly heritage; he is a ripe and 
good scholar, and is liked by every one. 














The promotion of Dr. Inge to the respon- 
sible office of Dean of St. Paul’s putsan end 
to his all too short tenure of the Lady Mar- 
garet Professorship. In the space of four 
years he had made a distinct mark in the 
University. It was a great acquisition to 
have a Divinity Professor who was absolutely 
free from Cambridge theological influences. 
Not being a disciple of Lightfoot, Westcott, 
or Hort, Dr. Inge was able to treat his sub- 
ject with a completeness of independence 
which had long been wanted in the Univer- 
sity. As a philosopher as well as a thoroughly 
disciplined scholar, he gave theology an 
interest to many who had been inclined to 
ignore it altogether ; whilst his exceptional 
powers as a preacher widely extended his 
influence. But when, in the fray of Univer- 
sity life, a hero falls, or is translated to a 
higher sphere, there is always a keen fight 
over his armour, and already divines are 
hurrying from all quarters to try to possess 
themselves of the spoils. The merits of 
Dr. Inge, great as they may be, are not to 
be compared in interest with the respective 
claims of the rivals for his chair. Erudition, 
eloquence, Cambridge tradition, skill in 
deciphering manuscript, orthodoxy, hetero- 
doxy, even stupidity (when a theologian is 
dull he is said to be “solid,’’ and when 
superficial inspiring), all have representa- 
tives, and it falls to the lot of four members 
of the Theological Board—three professors 
and a doctor, who happens not to be a 
candidate—to select four of these twelve 
or more to deliver a thesis before the 
Faculty of Divinity, #.e., the B.D.’s and 
D.D.’s. Those who hear the theses are 
alone entitled to vote for the Professor. 
At the last moment I hear that the choice 
has been made, and the Vice-Chancellor has 
announced the subjects on which the 
candidates will prelect. Mr. Bethune Baker 
of Pembroke, Mr. A. E. Brooke of King’s, 
Dr. MeNeile of Sidney, and Dr. Tennant of 
Caius are the chosen four. They will deliver 
themselves on July 19th, and the election 
will be on the following day. 


We had a Sabbatarian controversy (a 
somewhat unusual thing for us) over the 
opening of the Fitzwilliam Museum on 
Sunday afternoons. The Syndicate made 
the proposal after carefully considering the 
claims of the employees to a weekly holiday ; 
and all seemed going well till Prof. Ridgeway 
appeared on the scene in the discussion on 
the proposal. In a thrilling speech he pointed 
out how dreadful would be the consequences 
of a picture gallery open to a promiscuous 
crowd of undergraduates and young 
ladies on Sunday, and succeeded in organ- 
izing an opposition. Only by a majority 
of three was the Fitzwilliam opened, and 
no serious scandal has yet occurred. The 
incident is interesting as a further illustra- 
tion of the stupidity of those who rejected 
the report of the Council on University 
reform. The recommendation that the 
House of Residents should decide every 
question in the first instance, with power 
of appeal to the whole Senate, would in 
this case have saved the cause of Sunday ; 
for so small a majority in a local vote would 
have instantly been challenged, and the 
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non-residents would have hastened up to 
lunch in College, see old acquaintances, and 
vindicate the sanctity of the Sabbath. 
Instead of taking away the power of the 
non-residents, as the Council, doubtless, 
hoped, and their opponents imagined, the 
suggested reform would have made it real 
and effective. 

The May week gaieties, which were last 
year postponed by King Edward’s death, 
were this year more vigorous than ever. 
On one night no fewer than eight College 
balls were held, and it seems a pity that there 
should not be some arrangement to prevent 
one clashing with another, especially in the 
case of Colleges which give biennial or 
triennial balls. 

Jesus lost the headship of the river, but 
were consoled by the triumph of their 
crew in Belgium; and at the supper in hall 
the defeat of the crew of residents by 
First Trinity and Pembroke was forgotten, 
owing to the presence of the victorious crew 
of old Jesus men and of M. Lippens, the 
President of the Club Nautique de Gand, 
which they had defeated. The victory of 
First Trinity was generally popular as the 
club have not been very successful of late, 
and it is felt that Trinity is too important 
a@ College to show any weakness in its boat 
clubs. There is a persistent rumour that 
the University boat is to be coached on the 
same lines as made the Jesus crew vic- 
torious against the Belgian eight. J. 











MR. H. G. DAKYNS. 


Many readers of The Atheneum will 
mourn the loss of Mr. H. G. Dakyns, who 
died suddenly at Haslemere on June 28th. 
A fine scholar, a man of the highest ideals, 
and of the most unselfish character, he had 
won the affection and esteem of all with whom 
he had come in contact during a long and 
active life. 

Born in the island of St. Vincent in 1838, 
he was afterwards educated at Rugby and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1860 he 
became tutor to the two sons of Tennyson, 
and remained to the last an intimate friend 
of the family. 

He was 25 years, from the foundation of 
the school, an assistant master at Clifton 
College ; and when he retired some years 
ago, it was characteristic of him that the sum 
raised by his old friends and colleagues to 
commemorate his devoted services to the 
school was applied by his wish as a fund for 
the improvement of the school library. 
Always an enthusiastic admirer of classical, 
and particularly of Greek, literature, he 
took advantage of the grace year, which 
is most wisely given by the Clifton authorities 
to masters of long service, to spend some 
months in Greece. This experience stimu- 
lated the keen interest in Greek art and anti- 
quities which later made him so useful a 
member of the Council of the Hellenic 
Society. 

At Rugby he formed a lifelong friendship 
with Henry and Arthur Sidgwick, and though 
himself a Cambridge man, he had many 
Oxford friends, including John Addington 
Symonds, Lewis Campbell, Evelyn Abbott, 
and Jowett. It was to Jowett that he dedi- 
cated the admirable translation of Xenophon 
which was his main achievement in litera- 
ture. This book, to which he devoted many 


years of his life, was a contribution to classi- 
cal study which has hardly been appreciated 
as it deserves, and it was a grievous dis- 
appointment to him that the reception of the 
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first three volumes did not seem to justify 
the publication of the final volume, contain- 
ing the ‘ Cyropedia.’ Not only is the trans- 
lation excellent in style and scholarship, 
but the apparatus, including a full life of 
Xenophon and elaborate Introductions to the 
several works, also reaches a high standard 
of learning and skilful exposition. If, how- 
ever, popular success was denied, rather to 
Xenophon than to his translato., it was 
the unanimous verdict of the best judges 
that his work, to quote the language of 
The Cambridge Review, ‘‘ stands on a level 
with the translations, in the truest sense 
classical, of Jowett and Verrall.”’ 


Amongi his colleagues at Clifton was the 
Manx poet T. E. Brown, and Brown’s now 
recognized place in the English poetry of our 
time owes not a little to the persistent 
advocacy of his old friend. Dakyns had 
much to do with the production of the col- 
lected edition of Brown’s poems which, with 
@ preface by W. E. Henley, appeared in 
1900; and he assisted his friend Mr. H. F. 
Brown in preparing the selection from T. E. 
Brown’s poetry which was issued some years 
later in “‘ The Golden Treasury Series.”’ More- 
over, at Haslemere and elsewhere he gave 
successful readings from the narrative poems 
in the Manx dialect, which, under the general 
title ‘Foc’sle Yarns,’ are on the whole 
Brown’s most characteristic contribution to 
literature. This close alliance between the 
poet and his friend is happily commemorated 
in the ‘ Epistola ad Dakyns’ which is among 
Brown’s most charming lyrics. 


w:When he resigned{ his mastership a: 
Clifton, Dakyns settled in a delightful house 
at Haslemere, where he was within easy 
reach of his old friends at Aldworth. He 
threw himself actively into all the interests 
of the place, but he also made constant 
visits to London, indulging his love for 
classical music by attendance at the best 
concerts, or his zeal for Greek studies 
by the part he took in the work of 
the Hellenic Society. The death of his wife 
some two years ago was a grievous blow, 
but he did not long allow his sorrow to hamper 
his many activities. He was still ready to 
devote himself to the service of his friends 
or the causes which he had at heart; and 
his unselfish enthusiasm will long live as 
an inspiring example in the memory of the 
many, young and old, to whom he had shown 
encouragement and sympathy. ) 

















LANCASHIRE PLACE-NAMES. 
Liverpool, June 24, 1911. 

THERE are one or two statements in the 
few lines with which you honour my “ large 
and costly volume” on the above subject 
which call for remark. I am sure Prof. 
Skeat will be as pleased as I am to know 
that both he and I, in the opinion of your 
reviewer, possess ‘‘ adequate philological 
knowledge” for dealing with the history 
of place-names. It appears, however, that 
I am “unfortunately too ready to assume 
irregular changes in the declension of Old 
English and Old Norse personal names. 
If this be true, whatever my knowledge 
may be, I am incompetent to deal with 
historical linguistic problems. The fact 15, 
as regards Old English, that just as ordinary 
nouns, originally belonging to the Strong 
declension, become assimilated in many cases, 
in Middle English, to the Weak declension, 
while many original Weak nouns are later 
on declined according to the Strong typ® 
the same passage from Weak to Strong, 
and from Strong to Weak, takes place in 
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nal names. The latter process is pro- 
ably less common than the former, though 
this undoubtedly takes place alsos and may 
be responsible in some cases for the loss of 
the possessive -s, in the first element of 
place-names, when this element is a personal 
name. I may note incidentally that the 
absence of this -s, from the twelfth century 
onwards, and perhaps earlier, is far from being 
a proof, as some have imagined, that the 
element which lacks the suffix is not a 
personal name. 

There is nothing “‘ irregular ” in this inter- 
change of Strong and Weak declension—it is 
a natural process, of an analogical character, 
in the history of English. Its occurrence 
is a plain fact, in personal names as in other 
words. 

I do not know whether your reviewer also 
takes exception to the statement that an 
Old Norse name, when naturalized, may be 
inflected, even when it occurs in a place- 
name, like an English name, either with a 
Strong genitive in -es, or, more rarely, with 
a Weak genitive in -en. This, however, will 
not be doubted by any one who has studied 
the early forms of place-names. On the 
other hand, it is equally certain that Norse 
genitives survive in many names, with 
endings, variously spelt in the Middle English 
period -ir, -wr, -er, the last being the com- 
monest. 

With respect to the suffix -ing, I cer- 
tainly refuse to explain every case of it as 
the O.E. patronymic, or whatever else it 
was. In a large number of cases the early 
forms show clearly that -ing is a com- 
paratively late development from -an, or 
-n, of a Weak genitive; in others -ing 
has obviously developed out of -wine (as 
in Adlington, which appears as Adelventon 
in the Lancashire Fines, 1202, and is cer- 
tainly ASelwine-); in yet other names 
ing is the independent O.E. word meaning 
a field, which survives to-day in a large 
number of modern English dialects, and 
occurs in many O.E. place-names. This 
word, however, has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in my book, p. 362. Your reviewer 
may be right in assuming Alhheringtun as 
the ancestor of the modern Alkrington, 
though it is going too far to say, as he does, 
that there is “‘ no doubt ” of this. 


The “ prejudice’? which your reviewer 
attributes to me, with regard to -ing, is 
simply a refusal to see a “Saxon family ” 
m every place-name which begins with a 
personal name followed by this syllable. 
Writers on English place-names are, I think, 
too fond of an explanation which saves them 
further trouble. H. C. Wy 3p. 


*s* I am far from thinking that Prof. 
Wyld is ‘‘ incompetent to deal with historical 
linguistic problems’; but I am convinced 
that a longer and more extensive experience 
in the methodical study of English place- 
hames would have shown him that most of 
the declensional changes which he has 
assumed in his book are inadmissible. 


Prof. Wyld is mistaken in supposing that 
the “‘ prejudice’ which I attribute to him 
with regard to -ing “is simply a refusal 
to see a ‘Saxon family’ in every place- 
name which begins with a personal name 
followed by this syllable.” If this were all, 
I should have had nothing but applause for 
his judicious caution. What I complain of 
is that, although the majority of the names 
of this form which can be traced back to 
Old English times are shown by documentary 
evidence to be genuine examples of the 
suffix, Prof. Wyld has not in a single instance 
Tecognized the possible existence in Lancas- 
shire of an O.E. -ingtiin or -ingléah. In 





order to avoid the admission that Alkrington 
is Alhheringtin, he has recourse to a hypo- 
thesis which implies that before a.p. 1314 the 
name Alhhere had undergone change from the 
strong to the weak declension, and the 
syllable -en-, thus arising, had been perverted 
into -ing. It seems to me impossible to 
account for this otherwise than as the effect 
of a prejudice, occasioned, no doubt, by a 
recoil from certain prevalent absurdities. 
Prof. Wyld now admits (what he formerly 
by implication denied) that Alkrington 
may possibly represent an O.E. Alhhering- 
tin; but he thinks I go too far in saying 
that it “‘no doubt” does so. Considering 
what the alternative is, I think most 
scholars will agree that my confidence was 
justified. Prof. Wyld is himself much more 
liable to the charge of over-confidence when 
he says that Adlington “ certainly ’’ con- 
tains the personal name Aithelwine. The 
Domesday Book form LEdulvintone (for 
the Cheshire Adlington) points clearly to an 
O.E. Eadwulfingtiin. It is not impossible 
that the Adelventon of a.p. 1202 may have 
the same origin; the derivation from 
Ethelwine is unlikely, because in docu- 
ments of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the representation of O.E. w by v (instead 
of w or uu) is the exception and not the 
rule. Your REVIEWER. 








SALE. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY have recently dispersed the 
libraries of Sir Francis Seymour Haden and 
Sir Theodore Martin, and other properties, the 
most important lots being the following :— 

Catalogue of Mr. J. P. Morgan’s Collection of 
Chinese Porcelains, 1904, 331.; Catalogue of his 
Pictures, 3 vols., 1907, 901. The Germ, 4 numbers 
in 1 vol., 1850, 231. Catalogue of Mr. J. P. 
Heseltine’s Collection of Drawings, 6 vols., 
1900-7, 201. Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, three series, 1882-1909, 212. 10s. G. 
Cruikshank, Six Sketches for Illustrations to 
‘Jack Sheppard,’ 2001. Rembrandt, 217 Fac- 
similes of his Drawings, 291. Frank Short, 
26 Mezzotints and Etchings after the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum,’ 891. Bacon, Proficience and Ad- 
vancement of Learning, 1605, 20/. 5s. Berenson, 
Drawings of the Florentine Painters, 2 vols., 
1903, 162. Coleridge, autograph draft of ‘ The 
Garden of Boccaccio,’ 1829, 201. 10s. R. Brown- 
ing, twenty letters to Sir Theodore Martin, 491. 
Callot, a collection of 520 of his engravings, 
bound in 4 vols., 507. Columna, Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili, 1499, 1691. Costume of the 
Ladies of England, 2 vols., 1809-28, 237. Dante, 
Comedia, Parma, 1493, 241. Dictionary of 
National Biography, 68 vols., 1885-1904, 15/7. 10s. 
Diirer, The Little Passion, 1508-13, 341. 10s. 
Esquemeling, Bucaniers of America, 2 vols in 1, 
1684-5, 261. David Garrick’s Treasurer’s Book, 
1748--9, MS. by George Garrick, 201. 10s. Garrick 
and his Contemporaries, about 180 portraits, in 
2 vols., 581. ; a collection of portraits, autograph 
letters, &c., relating to him, 47/. Haden, Etudes 
& l’Eau-forte, 1866, 1861. Keats, Poems, 1817, 
591. ; Lamia, Isabella, &c., 1820, 201. 10s. La- 
fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles, 2 vols., 1762, 
381. Locke, Life by Lord King, 1829, with an 


autograph letter, 15/. 10s. Milton, Works, 
8 vols., 1851, 207. Catalogue of Mr. Alfred 
Morrison’s Collection of Autograph Letters, 


13 vols., 1883-97, 707. Portraits of the Royal 
Family, 471. Scrapbook containing 110 prints, 
drawings, &c. 271. Quintilianus, Institutiones, 
1521, 201. D. G. Rossetti, Poems, presentation 
copy to Sir T. Martin, 1870, 201. 10s. Madame 
de Sévigné, Lettres, 16 vols., 1862-8, 177. Suck- 
ling, Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, 257. Swift, Works, 
19 vols., 1824, 207. Tennyson, Poems by Two 
Brothers, 1827, 25/. Thackeray, Works, 26 vols., 
1878-86, 281. 10s.; The Four Georges, and 
Lovel the Widower, bound together, 1861, 
presentation copies from the author to Mrs. 
Theodore Martin, with an autograph letter, 
1147. Thomson! and Mallet, Alfred: a Masque, 
1751, presentation copy to the Earl of Orrery, 
211. Turner, Liber Studiorum, mostly in late 
states, 201. Picturesque Views in England and 
Wales, 2 portfolios, 1827-32, 161. Memoirs of the 
Life of John Mytton, 1835, 157. 15s. Ingoldsby 





Legends, 3 vols., 1840-47, 211. Carey, Life in 
Paris, 1822, 261. Combe, Tours of Dr. Syntax, 
3 vols., 1812-21, 371. A_ collection of the 
writings of Dickens, in 47 lots, 1836-99, 
2007. <A collection of the writings of C. L. 
Dodgson, 12 vols., 1866-98, 16/1. 108. Pierce 
Egan, Life in London, 2 vols., 1821-30, 301. 
A collection of the works of George Eliot, 31 vols.,. 
1858-89, 341. Grimm, German Popular Stories, 
2 vols., 1823-6, 322. 10s. A collection of the 
works of Lever, 55 vols., 1839-79, 632. A 
collection of the works of Capt. Marryat, 82 vols., 
1829-49, 807. Surtees, Jorrocks’s Jaunts and 
Jollities, 1843, 47/.; a collection of his works, 
7 vols., 1853-88, 391. A collection of the works of 
Thackeray, in 36 lots, 1829-96, 1221. Westma- 
cott, The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-6, 301. La 
Fontaine, Fables Choisies, 4 vols., 1755-9, 291. 
Description des Cérémonies et des Fétes qui ont 
eu lieu pour le Couronnement de leurs Majestés 
Napoléon et Josephine, extra-illustrated, 1807, 
3601. Virgilius, Opera, 1625, bound for Louis 
XIV., 171, 5s. Fenton, Monophylo, 1572, with 
other tracts, 511. Dante, Divina Commedia, Venice, 
1477, 661. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Du Plessis (J.), A History of Christian Missions in 
South Africa, 10/6 

Hore Semiticse : The Commentaries of Isho’dad 
of Merv, Bishop of Hadatha (c. 850 A.D.), in 
Syriac and English, edited and translated by 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson: Vol. I. Translation, 
6/ net; Vol. II. Matthew and Mark in Syriac, 
10/6 net; Vol. III. Luke and John in Syriac,. 
10/6 net. 

With an introduction by James Rendel 
Harris. ; 

Norris (W. B.), A Key to Life’s Mystery; or, 

Man in Two Moods: a Theorem of Human 
Nature, 7/6 net. 

Third edition, rewritten and enlarged. 

Staley (Vernon), The Seasons : Fasts and Festivals- 
of the Christian Year, 1/ net. : 

In the English Churchman’s Library. 

Law. 

Baty (T.), Britain and Sea Law. 

Written in popular language, but docu- 
mented for the use also of students. 

Rahim (Abdur), The Principles of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence according to the Hanafi, Maliki, 
Shafi‘i, and Hanbali Schools, 21/ net. 

Fine Art and Archeeology. 

French Gallery, Exhibition of Selected Works 

by Johannes Bosboom and William Maris. 
Poetry and Drama, 

Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina qvae extant 
Omnia, 21/ net. 

Edited by R. Ellis, J. P. Postgate, and J. S. 
Phillimore, and published by the Medici 
Society. 

Daley (Victor J.), Wine and Roses, 5/ net. : 

A collection of poems, edited, with a memoir, 
by Bertram Stevens. , ; é 

Dickens Centenary Festival: Dickensiana, edited 
by Eade Montefiore. A 

A memento of the Dickens Dramatic Season 
of Mr. Robert Arthur’s London Repertory 
Company. 

Delakunaber (John), Poems of Men and Hours, 
1/6 net. : 

on of the poems are reprinted from 
English magazines and papers. 

Ellan Vannin, by Cushag. 

A little volume of verse. 

Galsworthy (John), The Little Dream: an Alle- 
gory in Six Scenes, 1/ net. . : 

Macnaghten (T. C.), An Old Maid’s Birthday: @ 
Retrospect Episode of a Morning, 2/6 net. 

O’Donell (Amada), Coronation Ode, 6d. net. 

With a Spanish prose translation. 

Music. ; 

Young (Filson), More Mastersingers : Studies in 
the Art of Music, 5/ net. 

Bibliography. 

Birmingham Free Libraries Committee, Annual 
Report, 1910-11. 

Bromley Public Library Bulletin, June. 

Cambridge University Library, Report of the 
Library Syndicate for the Year ending 31 
December, 1910. e ; 

Croydon County Borough Libraries Committee, 
Annual Report, 1910-11, with Appendices, 
and Eleventh Annual Report of the Upper 
Public Library (Croydon and Lam- 

eth). 
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Library of Congress: Additional References 
relating to Mercantile Marine Subsidies, 10c. 
Philosophy. 

Butler (Nicholas M.), Philosophy, 4/6 net. 

Political Economy. 

yen (H. F.), India and the Gold Standard, 

net. 

Schooling (John Holt), The British Trade Book, 
Fourth Issue, 1911, 10/6 net. 

History and Biography. 

Buchanan (James), Works of: comprising his 
Speeches, State Papers, and Private Corre- 
spondence: Vol. XII. Biographical, 21/ net. 

Collected and edited by John Bassett Moore. 

Cambridge History of English Literature, edited 
by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller: Vol. VII. 
Cavalier and Puritan, 9/ net. 

Clark (G. R.), and others, A Short History of the 
United States Navy, 12/6 net. 

Croslegh (Charles), Bradninch: being a Short 
Historical Sketch of the Honor, the Manor, 
— Borough, and Liberties and the Parish, 7/6 
net. 

ep? (J. Patrick), In the Footstepsjof R.L.S., 

net. 
Illustrated by John 
Patrick. 

Life of Hiuen-Tsiang by the Shaman Hwui Li, 
with an Introduction containing an Account 
of the works of I. Tsing, by Samuel Beal, 10/6. 

New edition, with a preface by L. Cranmer- 
Byng. Part of Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

Madras Government, Dutch Records: No. 13, 
The Dutch in Malabar: being a Translation of 
Selections Nos. 1 and 2, with Introduction and 
Notes by A. Galletti, the Rev. A. J. van der 
Burg, and the Rev. P. Groot, 6/; No. 14, 
Memoir written in the Year 1677 a.p. by 
Hendrik Adriaan van Rheede, Commandeur 
of the Malabar, Canara, and Wingurla Coast, 
for his Successor, 1/3 ; No. 15, Accompaniments 
to Letters from Negapatam (1748-50 and 
1757-8), copied by the Rev. P. Groot, 3/9 

Mitra (S. M.), The Life and Letters of Sir John 
Hall, 16/ net. 

With an introduction by Rear-Admiral Sir 
R. Masie Blomfield, and with portraits and 
illustrations. 

“= i G.), John Dennis : his Life and Criticism, 

-25 
Relates to the friend of Dryden. One of the 
Columbia University Studies in English. 

Pringle (A. L.), The Home of Evangeline before 
and after Longfellow’s Poem, 2/6 net. 

An account of Acadia, with 9 illustrations by 
J. Brewster Fisher. 

Reid (D. A.), Memories of the Crimean War, 
January, 1855, to June, 1856, 21/ net. 

Smith (Edward), The Life of Sir Joseph Banks, 
President of the Royal Society, with some 
Notices of his Friends and Contemporaries, 
12/6 net. 

With a photogravure frontispiece and 16 
other illustrations. 

Summerhayes (Martha), Vanished Arizona: 
Recollections of the Army Life of a New Eng- 
land Woman, $1.60. 

Second edition, with 28 illustrations. 


Geography and Travel. 

Lindley (Percy), On the East Coast. 
he Great Eastern Railway Company’s new 
handbook, giving prominence to some less- 
known districts in East Anglia, and to the 
country between the Cromer and Hunstanton 
coast and the Norfolk Broads. With many 

illustrations. 

Rand-McNally Indexed County and Township 
Pocket Map and Shippers’ Guides: Florida ; 
Newfoundland ; and New Jersey, 25 cents each. 

Revised series. 

Thompson (Gibson), Westerham with its Sur- 

roundings : _& Handbook to Wolfe-Land, 1/ net. 

New edition, with an introduction by Lieut.- 
Col. C. A. Madan Warde. No. V. of the 
Homeland Handbooks. 

Willson (Thomas B.), The Handy Guide to 
Norway, 3/6 net. 

Sixth edition, enlarged and illustrated. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Taylor (J. H.), Taylor on Golf: Impressions, 

Comments, and Hints, 3/6 net. 
Philology. 

Dweliy (Edward), The Illustrated Gaelic Dic- 
tionary: Specially Designed for Beginners 
and for Use in Schools, including every Gaelic 
Word in all the other Gaelic Dictionaries and 
Printed Books, as well as an Immense Number 
never in print Before, 3 vols. 

Revised edition. 
= of Islim: No. IX. Atrek-Bahira, 


from photographs 





Seidel (A.), German Grammar for the Use of 
Englishmen, 2/6 net. 


School- Books. 


Junior Geography: Questions by F. M. Kirk, 
Statistical Appendix by E. G. R. Taylor, 1/ 
One of the Oxford Geographies. 
Junior Scientific Geography: Book III. The 
British Empire, by Ellis W. Heaton, 1/ net. 
With many maps and diagrams. 
Macaulay, Essay on Warren Hastings, 2/ 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Vincent A. Smith. See p. 41. 
Moore (K. Violet), A First Book on Principles of 
Accounts, 1/ 
In Arnold’s Secretarial Series. 
Storied Past: a Book of Selections from English 
Literature illustrative of English History, 1/6 
One of Arnold’s Literary Reading-Books. 


Science. 


Baker (A. L.), Quaternions as the Result of 
Algebraic Operations, 6/ net. 

Bird Notes and News, Summer Number. 

Cragg (E. M.), Marine Engine Design, including 
Design of Turning and Reversing Engines, 8/ net 

Falmouth (Kathleen), Talks about Ourselves: 
Simple Teaching in Hygiene and Physiology, 
1/6 net. 

With many illustrations. 

Fay (I. W.), The Chemistry of Coal Tar Dyes, 
16/ net. 

Friend (J. Newton), The Corrosion of Iron and 
Steel, 6/ net. 

Fritsch (J.), The 
Manures, 10/6 net. 

Hart (John Hinchley), Cacao: a Manual on the 
Cultivation and Curing of Cacao, 7/6 net. 

Howe (George), Mathematics for the Practical 
Man, 5/ net. 

Lewis (T.), The Mechanism of the Heart Beat, 
16/6 net. 

McHattie (Thomas J. T.), The Educational Treat- 
ment of Stammering Children, 1/ net. 

An address read before the Medical Officers 

of Schools Association on May 11. 


Manufacture of Chemical 


Paterson (Marcus), Auto-Inoculation in Pul- 
mes ne | Tuberculosis, 21/ net. 

Psychical Research Society, Proceedings, June, 
5/ net. 


Includes some notices of matter purporting 
to come from the late F. W. H. Myers, and a 
critical review of ‘An Adventure,’ a super- 
normal view of the Petit Trianon by two ladies, 
noticed by us on May 6 last. 

Redmayne (R. A. S.), Modern Practice in Mining, 
Vol. IV. The Ventilation of Mines, 6/6 net. 
Schidrowitz (Philip), Rubber, 10/6 net. 

The author’s object is to describe the different 
branches of the rubber industry, and also 
knowledge concerning the chemistry, physics, 
and mechanics of rubber in its various forms, 
in such a way that the book may be of interest 
to the lay as well as the technical reader. 
There are 83 illustrations and diagrams. 

Scott (Kenneth), Refraction and Visual Acuity, 
6/ net. 

Statistical Society Journal, June, 2/6 

Stewart (R. Wallace), A Text-book of Heat, 
Theoretical and Practical, 4/6 

United States National Museum: 1842, The 
Hothouse Milliped as a New Genus, by O. F. 
Cook. 

Walker (S. F.), Cold Storage, Heating and 
Ventilating on Board Ship, 8/ net. 

Worden (E. C.), Nitrocellulose Industry: a 
Compendium of History, Chemistry, Manu- 
facture, &c., 2 vols., 42/ 


Juvenile Books. 


Potter (Beatrix), Peter Rabbit’s Painting Book, 
1/ net. 

Contains 12 coloured plates and 12 outline 
pages, with descriptive letterpress by the 
artist, who once again shows her sympathetic 
understanding of the mind of the very young. 


Fiction. 


Bacon (Josephine Daskam), While Caroline was 
Growing, 6/ ‘ 

Recounts in somewhat sentimental fashion 
the experiences of a wayward and enterprising 
child. 

Constance (Lady), Because of a Kiss, 6/ 

The tale turns on a lord kissing a governess 
instead of the mother of the child of whom 
she is in charge. 

Courtney (W. L.), In Search of Egeria: Episodes 
in the Life of Maurice Westerton, 6/ 

A series of studies of modern femininity 
which have been appearing in The Fortnightly. 
Dorrington (Albert), Our Lady of the Leopards, 6/ 

A story of wild adventure in India. 











Emanuel (Walter), One Hundred Years Hence: 
es some Extracts from ‘ The Hourly Mail,’ 
net. 

With ‘illustrations by John Hassall. 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la), Master Christopher, 6/ 

The scene is laid partly in Switzerland and 
partly in the West Country. The story deals 
with the coming together of a brother and 
sister who, in consequence of the separation of 
their parents, have grown up apart and up- 
known to each other. 

Queer Stories from ‘ Truth,’ 1/ net. 

Seventeenth Series. Contains 27 stories of 

an entertaining character. 
Rowlands (Effie Adelaide), A Girl with a Heart, 6/ 
he romance of a beautiful waif removed 
from a happy convent life to act as hired com- 
panion to her mother. 
Rowlands (Effie Adelaide), White Abbey. 

One of Stanley Paul’s Clear Type Sixpenny 
Novels. 

Thackeray, The Virginians, 3/6 

With an introduction by George Saintsbury, 
notes by J. Logie Robertson, and 147 illustra- 
tions. 

Tinayre (Marcelle), The Shadow of Love, 6/ 

Translated by Alfred Allinson. 

Turnbull (Mrs. wrence), The Royal Pawn of 
Venice : a Romance of Cyprus. 

The Royal Pawn is Cyprus, and the book 
deals with a picturesque episode of Venetian 
history. 

Ward (E.), Patricia Pendragon, 6/ 

Concerns a girl of good family who under- 
takes the social education of a bourgeois heiress, 
becomes suspected of murdering her, and 
eventually marries the man to whom her 
protégée had been affianced. 

Webling (Peggy), Virginia Perfect, L/ net. 

New edition. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.), The Chaplet of Pearls, 1/ 
net. 

New edition. 


General Literature. 


Anthology of Essex, collected by Isabel Lucy 
and Beatrice Mary Gould, 5/ net. 

Edited and arranged, with additions and a 
biographical index, by Charlotte Fell Smith. 

Army Review, No. 1, July, 1/ 

Published under the direction of the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 

Bell (Lady), At the Works: a Study of a Manu- 
facturing Town, 1/ net. 

New edition. 

Brailsford (Henry Noel), Adventures in Prose: 
a Book of Essays, 5/ net. 

The greater number of these essays have 
appeared in The Nation or Daily News. 

Chotzner (J.), Hebrew Satire, 5/ net. 

Gives a popular account of Hebrew litera- 
ture ranging over several centuries. ; 
Jones (Owen) and Woodward (Marcus), Going 
about the Country with your Eyes Open, 2/ net. 

Popular descriptions of things to be seen 
in the country by observant persons. 

Lee (Sir Sidney), Principles of Biography, 1/6 net 

The Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered in the 
Senate House, Cambridge, on May 13. ; 

M‘Lachlan (J. M.), Urban District Councils: 
How They Work and How to Work Them, 
1/ net. ; 

Macmillan’s New Shilling Library : A Poor Man’s 
House, by Stephen Reynolds ; The Intellectual 
Life, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton; Letters 
from Hell; and South Sea Bubbles, by the 
Earl and the Doctor. 

Mills (Elliott E.), Scientific Endowments versus 
Increased Taxation (being New Neighbourly 
Devices for securing the Juster Distribution 
of Wealth), 1/ net. 

Nationalist (The) : 
for Wales, July, 1/ 

Schuster (Ernest J.), National Health Insurance: 
the Parliamentary Bill Examined and Compared 
with the German Scheme, 6d. net. s 

Reprinted from The Journal of Comparative 
Legislation. 
Stebbing (William), Truths or Truisms, 4/ net. 
A series of essays on social topics of the day. 
Storer (Edward), Leigh Hunt, 2/6 net. f 
Forms the first volume of the Regent Library. 

Women’s Industrial News, July, 6d., with 4 

Pamphlet on What the Council Is and Does. 


Pamphlets. 


Key to all Knowledge, by Polyntropos, 6d. net. 
The author claims that this Catechism of 
Science ‘“‘ demonstrates a theory, the import- 
ance of which cannot be excelled by any dis 
covery ever made.”’ 
Power (D’Arcy), An Address on Why Samuel 
Pepys Discontinued his Diary. 
Delivered at a meeting of the Samuel Pepy® 
Club on April 5. Reprinted from The Lancet. 


a Non-Political Magazine 
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FOREIGN. 


Theology. 

Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium : 
Seriptores Syri: Textus, Series III. Eliz 
Metropolite Nisibeni Opus Chronologicum, 
Part I., ed. E. W. Brooks; Part II., ed. I. B. 
Chabot, 36m. ; Versio, 2 vols., 12m. 80. 

Jordan (H.), Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, 16m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Kunstgeschichte des Auslandes: Heft 84, Gio- 
condo Albertolli, der Ornamentiker des italien- 
ischen Klassizismus, by Arthur Kauffmann, 
with 9 plates, 6m. 50; Heft 85, Leone Battista 
Alberti als Kunstphilosoph, by Dr. Irene Behn, 
5m.; Heft 86, Antike Bildwerke: Venus von 
Milo, Ilioneus, Torso vom Belvedere, Torso 
yon Subiaco, by C. Hasse, with 13 plates, 4m. ; 
Heft 87, Studien tiber Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Julius Lange, translated from the Danish by 
Ida Jacob-Anders, with 14 illustrations, 2m. 

Studien zur Deutschen Kunstgeschichte: Heft 
139, Gruppierungsversuche im Bereiche des 
iltesten Holzschnittes, by Wilhelm Molsdorf, 
with 28 illustrations in the text and 11 plates, 
Im.; Heft 140, Die Miniaturen im Gebetbuche 
Albrechts V. von Bayern, 1574, by Prof. Seb. 
Killermann, with 29 plates, 10m. 

Wolf-Czapek (K. W.), Angewandte Photographie 
in Wissenschaft und Technik, 20m. 

Many writers have collaborated in the pro- 
duction of this elaborate work, which has 159 
plates containing 470 illustrations. 

Philosophy. 

Barbat (V. J.), Nietzsche: 
blémes, 6m. 

Giraud (Victor), Les Maitres de !Heure: Essais 
Histoire morale contemporaine, 3fr. 50. 

Contains essays on Pierre Loti, Brunetiére, 
Faguet, E. M. de Vogiié, and Bourget. 

Philology. 

Cézard (E.), Métrique sacrée des Grecs et des 
Romains, &fr. 

Forms the first volume of the Série Supplé- 
mentaire of the Nouvelle Collection 4 Usage 
des Classes. 


Tendances et Pro- 


Holder (Alfred), Alt-celtischer Sprachschatz, 
Part XX. 

Fiction. 
Barriére (Marcel), La derniére Epopée: La 


Nouvelle Europe, Anté-Histoire de la derniére 
Guerre, 3fr. 50. 
Relates to the future, not to the war of 1870. 
General Literature. 
Archives du Musée Teyler, Series II., Vol. XII. 
Besides three articles dealing with science, 
the volume contains one on unpublished corre- 
spondence of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
with Francois and Jean Hotman. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to W ednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Messrs. Loneman will publish early in 
the autumn a work on ‘ The Position of 
Women in Indian Life’ by the Maharani 
of Baroda. Her husband the Gaikwar 
is the foremost Indian prince to try 
Western institutions in his State, and, as 
she has paid seven long visits to the 
West, including two to America, she 
is qualified to give Indian women her 
impressions of women’s organizations in 
the West. 


_‘FREDBRICK JAMES FURNIVALL: A 
VoLuME or Persona Recorp,’ is about 
to be published by Mr. Frowde. It con- 
tains an eighty-page biography of Dr. 
Furnivall by Mr. J. J. Munro and con- 
tributions from many friends, including 
scholars of Germany, France, Italy, 
Austria, and America. The proceeds of 


the volume are to go to the Furnivall 
Sculling Club. 


Messrs. Macmitytan & Co. have ar- 
ranged to publish the following works 
next Tuesday: ‘The Quakers in the 
American Colonies, by Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones ; ‘Charterhouse Sermons,’ by Dr. 
Gerald H. Rendall; and the fourth 
edition of ‘A History of Eton College,’ 
revised and brought up to date by Sir 
H. C. Maxwell Lyte, with seven new plates 
from drawings by Mr. F. L. Griggs. 


Amonc the American works to be pub- 
lished immediately by the same firm 
are a ‘History of Economic Thought: 
a Critical Account of the Origin and 
Development of the Economic Theories 
of the Leading Thinkers in the Leading 
Nations,’ by Prof. L. H. Haney; and 
‘The Essentials of Psychology,’ by Prof. 
W. B. Pillsbury. 


-Stz Isaac Prrman will publish imme- 
diately ‘The New Art of Flying,’ by 
Waldemar Kaempffert. The work, which 
deals with the principles of aviation rather 
than the different types of aeroplanes, 
includes a liberal supply of illustrations. 


IN commemoration of the centenary 
of the birth of Thackeray, a garden party 
will be given on the 18th inst. in the 
Middle Temple, with the kind permission 
of the Master, Treasurer, and Benchers, 
by Lady Ritchie and the editor of The 
Cornhill Magazine. The choir of the 
Temple Church will sing ballads of 
Thackeray in the Hall, under the direction 
of Dr. Walford Davies. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“By an accident I have only just seen 
the review of Mrs. Earle’s ‘Memoirs and 
Memories’ in your issue of June 17th. 
In it I read: ‘Mrs. Earle asked Charles 
Villiers....as to the “truth about Mrs. 
Norton”’....: ‘“‘Uncle Charles said it 
[the sale of the secret] was absolutely true, 
that he was in the Cabinet at the time and 
knew it.” ’ Now the date of the supposed 
transaction was the beginning of December, 
1845, and Mr. Villiers was not in the Cabinet 
until 1859. It is incredible that he could have 
asserted that he was a member of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Cabinet.” 


A NUMBER of important manuscripts of 
literary men will be included in Messrs. 
Sotheby’s sale on the 27th inst. One 
section consists of 26 lots of autograph 
MSS., printed books, newspaper cuttings, 
&c., by and relating to Oscar Wilde. 
Mr. H. H. Gilchrist is selling a number of 
letters and others documents of D. G. 
Rossetti, and various letters of the 
Carlyles addressed to Mrs. Gilchrist. 
Another property includes the original 
autograph MSS. of Dumas’s ‘ Henri IV..,’ 
Capt. Marryat’s ‘Settlers in Canada,’ 
and Anthony Trollope’s ‘North Ame- 
rica.’ There are also various MSS. of 
Hepworth Dixon, notably that of ‘ New 
America,’ the result of his tour in the 
United States in 1866 with Sir Charles 
Dilke. 


Finat arrangements have now been 
made for the execution of the Aberdeen 





statue of Byron. The sculptor selected 





is Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, and the 
statue, of bronze, will be 9 feet high, 
standing on a granite pedestal of 12 feet. 
It will be erected within the grounds of the 
Grammar School—successor of the insti- 
tution which the poet attended for a time. 


Mr. Rays JENKINS writes from the 
Patent Office concerning ‘Old Workings 
at Tintern Abbey ’ :— 

** There is a considerable amount of infor- 
mation extant, principally in the State 
Papers, Domestic, and the Lansdowne MSS6., 
in reference to the Society of the Mineral 
and Battery Works, and the patents of 
Humphrey & Shutz; but all students of 
English industrial history will feel in- 
debted to Mrs. Stopes for her very interesting 
paper. 

‘*‘Lord Burghley took a great interest 
in the affairs of the Society, and the mill at 
Tintern appears to have been the first wire 
mill in England; it was at work in 1567. 
At about the same date as the suit which 
Mrs. Stopes records, the Society was in- 
volved in an action against the proprietors 
of the lately erected wireworks at Chil- 
worth.” 


Last Wednesday week a tablet was 
affixed to No. 22, Hereford Square, South 
Kensington, where at one time George 
Borrow lived. 


The English Review for this month con- 
tains some interesting verse, as usual, and 
is carrying on a spirited controversy with 
The Spectator, which uses unmeasured 
language concerning its contemporary. 


THE controversy does not seem so much 
concerned with literature as with The 
Spectators ideas of morality and taste, 
which may be held to limit unduly the 
field of literary expression. Such @ 
censorship, though admirable for the 
public in view, is opposed to the freedom 
which has generally been accorded to, if 
not demanded by, serious students of life 
and letters. 


From Monday next the London ware- 
house of Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack will 
be removed to larger and more convenient 
premises at 67, Long Acre. 


At the first annual meeting of the 
Society of Genealogists of London, held 
on Thursday in last week, it was announced 
that 97 Fellows, Members, and Associates 
had been elected since June in last 
year. Three sub-committees (on Parish 
Registers, the Consolidated Index, and 
Family Associations) are actively at work, 
and a considerable number of printed 
books, documents, MSS., and Index slips 
have been received, which the Society 
hopes shortly to deposit in its own 
premises. 


THE President of the Society is the 
Marquess of Tweeddale ; and Mr. George 
Sherwood, 227, Strand, W.C., acts as 
Hon. Secretary. 


Amonce recent Parliamentary Papers {of 
interest to our readers we note: Royal 
Commission on Coast Erosion, Third and 
Final Report (post free 3s. 4d.) ; Educa- 
tion, Scotland, Minute (post free 1d.) ; 
and Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Statute (post free 1d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—_.— 


GEOLOGY. 


Characteristics of Existing Glaciers. By 
‘William Herbert Hobbs. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—With the view of throwing light upon the 
action of ice as a geological agent and the 
ew which it has played in the earth’s 

istory, especially in the later stages, Mr. 
Hobbs, who is Professor of Geology in the 
University of Michigan, has been led, after 
rauch study of the subject, to prepare this 
work on modern glaciers—a work which 
appropriately bears on its title-page the 
famous aphorism of Lyell, ‘‘ The present is 
the key to the past.” The most charac- 
teristic feature of the volume is the emphasis 
which it lays on the fact that ice-masses 
-of two distinct types must be recognized : 
‘on the one hand, the mountain type, which 
iS represented by the familiar Alpine 
glacier ; on the other, the continental, 
exemplified by the inland ice which covers 
Greenland, or on a much grander scale by 
the icy mantle of Antarctica. The difference 
is not simply one of size, but extends 
to more fundamental characteristics, such 
a3 mode of nourishment and waste of the ice, 
and fits mechanical action on the surface 
of the land. Between the mountain glacier 
and the. fcontinental ice is the ice-cap, 
roughly resembling the former in size and 
the latter in shape, a type well illustrated 
by {the comparatively small dome-shaped 
masses occurring on plateaus in Iceland. 
The term is often used, however, in a more 
extended sense than that given to it by the 
author. 

Our early knowledge of glaciers was 
‘derived almost wholly from the study of the 
mountain type, especially as developed in the 
Alps, and it is only of late years that close 
attention has been paid to continental 
masses of ice. Yet the ancient ice of the 
Glacial period, when at its greatest develop- 
ment, must have been comparable with 
the vast continental sheets rather than 
the comparatively puny glaciers of a moun- 
tain range. To the geologist, therefore, 
the study of the polar ice-masses must always 
be a matter of supreme importance. We are 
not aware that Prof. Hobbs, though he has 
visited Lapland, has had much direct 
acquaintance with polar ice, but he has 
evidently studied to good purpose the work 
of recent explorers of Arctic and Antarctic 
glaciers. The reader will find here an 
excellent summary of the investigations of 
Commander Peary, Capt. Scott, Sir Ernest 


Shackleton, and other travellers, with 
Special reference to ‘their bearing on 
geological problems; while the serious 


student will be grateful for the copious 
references to original authorities which are 
supplied at the end of each chapter. Much 
that''the writer describes, especially from 
foreign“sources, has not yet found its way 
into our textbooks. 

In the early part of the volume Prof. 
Hobbs has a good deal to say on the disputed 
subject of the origin of cirques or corries, 
and he insists on the significance of the 
cirque as a topographical feature in areas 
which have been occupied by glaciers. 
Following Mr. Willard D. Johnson of the 
United States Geological Survey, he holds 
that the steep wall of the cirque is cut back by 
sapping at the base of the Bergschrund, or 
the fissure which runs round the amphi- 
theatre. With regard to the first stage in 


formation of the cirque, he refers to the : 





observations of Mr. F. E. Mathes in the Big- 
horn Mountains of Wyoming, which appear 
to show that a slight depression may be 
deepened by means of @ snowbank, involving 
theprocess termed “‘nivation.”” The ingenious 
explanation here offered can hardly be 
regarded as satisfactory on all points; it 
has already evoked criticism, and it may be 
safely predicted that the last word has not 
yet been said. 

Though a strong advocate of the potency 
of glacial denudation, Prof. Hobbs usually 
avoids entering into direct controversy 
with those who, while admitting the abrasive 
power of glaciers, believe rather in their 
protective than in their destructive action ; 
and in certain cases when referring to those 
who differ from him he forbears to mention 
the name of his opponent. In closing the 
volume we note that the greater part of 
its contents appeared last year in the form 
of papers contributed to certain scientific 
journals in London, ;Philadelphia, and 
Berlin. 


The Student's Lyell. Edited by John W. 
Judd, with Historical Introduction. Re- 
vised Edition. (John Murray).—Although 
thirty-six years have passed since the 
death of Sir Charles Lyell, the principles of 
his teaching have by no means lost their 
value, and there is no question that the 
convenient textbook in which he finally 
embodied them was well worthy of repro- 
duction, though of course, it needed much 
modification in order to bring it into har- 
mony with the progress of geological science. 
In the able hands of Prof. Judd, to whom 
the revision was entrusted some years 
ago, the work was in large part rewritten 
and otherwise thoroughly revised, so that 
while retaining the spirit, and in great 
measure the form, of the old ‘ Student’s 
Elements,’ it became virtually a new work, 
and under the title of ‘The Student’s 
Lyell’ formed an admirable modern text-book. 

In the edition just published Prof. Judd 
has further improved the work, bringing 
it up to date by appending a series of notes 
indicating the chief additions that have been 
made to our knowledge of various branches 
of geology since the last issue, now fifteen 
years ago. But the main feature of this 
new edition is a prefatory chapter, tracing 
the history of Lyell’s opinion on Uniformi- 
tarianism and Evolution. This historical 
introduction gives a sketch of the life and 
work of Lyell, showing the successive steps 
by which he was led to those philosophical 
views which were expounded in his monu- 
mental work ‘ The Principles of Geology ’— 
@ work that has been regarded in some sense 
as the forerunner of Darwin’s ‘ Origin of 
Species.’ It is hardly straining analogy to 
say that the one did for inorganic nature 
what the other did for the organic world. 
The great work of Lyell’s life was the over- 
throw of Catastrophism, and the establish- 
ment of the principle of continuity in geo- 
logical history. Prof. Judd’s excellent essay 
has the advantage of being written by one 
who enjoyed close relations with the master 
in his latter days, and is brightened by many 
@ personal touch. 

In the treatment of stratigraphical geo- 
logy in this work Lyell’s method is 
naturally retained. As the description 
begins with the newest strata, it inverts 
the natural sequence of historical events, 
much as would ey if a history of 
England began with the reign of George V. 
and worked backwards. But such a method, 
though rather unusual, has much to recom- 
mend it to the geological student. At any 


rate, it is quite in accord with Lyell’s philo- 
sophical principles : 


it proceeds from the 





present to the past; from the known to the 
unknown; from the most recent geological 
deposits, now well understood, to the most 
ancient strata, which are in many Cases 
extremely difficult of interpretation. By 
this mode of treatment the student is at 
least saved from a sudden plunge into the 
obscurity of the Archean rocks. 








PRESENT-DAY GARDENING. 


Tuts is the title of a new series of garden- 
ing handbooks published by Messrs. Jack, 
of which nine are before us. The General 
Editor is Mr. R. Hooper Pearson, managing 
editor of The Gardeners’ Chronicle, who 
should be in a good position to select 
suitable authors. The volumes are uniform 
in size, each containing over a hundred 
pages of text and eight plates prepared from 
colour-photographs taken by Mr. T. Ernest 
Waltham. The illustrations are excellent of 
their kind. The text is in large, clear type, 
and the general get-up of the volumes in 
view of their price a credit to the publishers. 


Of the three most recent volumes two 
possess considerable scientific interest. Mr. 
William Watson’s book on Rhododendrons 
is the only work in the English language 
specially devoted to these handsome flower- 
ing shrubs, except an expensive publication 
by Sir Joseph Hooker issued some years ago, 
and confined to the Himalayan species. Mr. 
Watson describes every section of the genus, 
and relates in a pleasant fashion the history 
of rhododendrons since their introduction 
to this country. His notes on the species 
now in cultivation should have a good effect 
on garden nomenclature, which at present 
is somewhat confused. His remarks on 
cultivation seem to hold out hopes of success 
to all who have not to do with a soil largely 
charged with lime, which is detrimental 
to most members of the Ericacez. 

In Lilies Mr. A. Grove has even @ more 
difficult family to treat, as their classification 
and cultivation both give gardeners a great 
deal of trouble. However, no one is better 
qualified to disentangle such difficulties 
than the author. He appears to have 
taken up the work of Mr. H. J. Elwes, 
who wrote an expensive monograph on the 
genus, and contributes the Preface to the 
volume before us. Mr. Grove divides lilies 
into two classes: first, those that may be 
cultivated by any one with fair chances of 
success; and secondly, those that should 
be left to specialists who are able and willing 
to devote infinite time and pains to satisfy- 
ing the requirements of their somewhat 
exacting favourites. 


The volumes of the ‘“ Present - Day 
Gardening” series appeal to the general 
public by reason of their plates and 
popular writing which is nevertheless the 
work of a specialist. 








EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


THE editors of “The Home University 
Library ” (Williams & Norgate) are to be 
congratulated on their success in per- 
suading Dr. A. N. Whitehead to write An 
Introduction to Mathematics for their series: 
Dr. Whitehead is known to specialists 48 
an authority on the fundamental ideas of 
mathematics; he is at* present engaged 
with Mr. Bertrand Russell in producing 
‘Principia Mathematica,’ a work in which 
the argument ‘is conducted entirely by 
means of symbols instead of words, and 
proceeds so slowly that the definition of 
two is not reached until the end of the first 
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big volume. Nevertheless, in the little 
book before us he has shown himself able 
to take @ wide view of his subject, and to 
bring home to the general reader the nature 
of the triumphs of a Descartes or a Newton. 
The reader who has a fair knowledge of 
elementary mathematics will find the dis- 
cussions of modern theories most stimulating. 
The distinction between commensurable 
and incommensurable numbers, the nature 
of imaginary quantities, the conception of a 
limit, and the definition of a differential 
coefficient are explained with careful atten- 
tion to the difficulties which puzzled 
mathematicians of past generations, and 
which are treated very casually in most 
elementary courses. 

The pages of this little book are illuminated 
by numerous phrases which are worth 
quoting :— 

** There are royal roads in science; but those 
= first tread them are men of genius, and not 

ings. 

eThe Romans were a great race, but they were 
eursed with the sterility which waits upon 
practicality. They were not dreamers enough 
to arrive at new points of view which could give 
a more fundamental control over the forces of 
nature. No Roman lost his life because he was 
absorbed in the contemplation of a mathematical 
diagram.” 

We regret to be obliged to add that the 
diagrams which illustrate the book are 
badly drawn. We hope that the publishers 
will remedy this defect as early as possible. 


Mr. Hugh Richardson, the General 
Editor of a ‘‘ Nature Study Series ’’ for the 
Cambridge University Press, is to be con- 
gratulated on securing Dr. E. J. Russell as 
the writer of Lessons on Soil, for he is one 
of the investigators who under Dr. A. D. 
Hall are doing invaluable work on the 
subject. The little volume is clearly 
written and attractively illustrated; each 
chapter has a summary of the apparatus 
required ; and many practical exercises are 
suggested. The remarks concerning rivers 
are of special interest, and are illustrated by 
the course of the Stour in the neighbourhood 
of Wye. 


Exercises from ‘ Algebra for Secondary 
Schools,’ by Charles Davison (same pub- 
lishers), is @ reprint of the examples 
in the textbook by the same author. 
Teachers who prefer to work on old- 
fashioned lines will find that the book con- 
tains all they want, with numerous exercises of 
all the well-known types carefully graduated. 
There are many ways in which we should 
like to see such @ course improved. In our 
Opinion the formal treatment of equations 
should be subservient to the problems in 
which the equations arise; geometrical 
illustrations should be used in connexion 
with multiplication, variation, and _pro- 
gressions; and numerical work should be 
prominent in the sections on the Binomial 
Theorem and the exponential and logar- 
ithmic series. We await with interest the 
textbooks which will presumably be written 
on the lines of the recent report of the 
Committee of the Mathematical Association, 
which has been the object of so much 
criticism during the last few months. Dr. 
Davison’s book will be useful as a standard 
conservative work which will serve as a basis 
of comparison. 


Aberdeenshire, by Alexander Mackie, is a 
recent addition to the ‘“‘ Cambridge County 
Geographies,”’ iss ied by the University Press, 
which have by this time made an extensive 
reputation. The maps, diagrams, and illus- 
trations are well chosen, and the little book 
should be acceptable to many a young 
Scotch scholar. 





‘MARRIAGE, TOTEMISM, AND 
RELIGION.’ 


THE reviewer of Lord Avebury’s book 
‘Marriage, Totemism, and Religion’ (The 
Atheneum, July 1, p. 17) observes that Lord 
Avebury ‘disposes of his critics one after 
another with no less elegance than dispatch.” 
As one of the critics, I may remark that Lord 
Avebury certainly does not “dispose of” 
my theory of totemism, for he opposes my 
notions as they existed in 1903 (‘ Social 
Origins’), and says nothing about my 
‘Secret of the Totem’ (1905). He is also 
under the impression that I still adhere to a 
theory which I publicly renounced in 1906 
(Man, vol. vi. pp. 130 ff.; compare Mr. 
Frazer’s ‘ Totemism and Exogamy,’ vol. iv. 
pp. 155-6, note 1). In other respects, 
unluckily, Lord Avebury’s criticism ‘‘ haunts 
the mouldering lodges of the past.” 

A. LANG. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 14.—Prof. W. W. Watts, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. R. C. Burton, 
G. Hogben, T. C. Nicholas, E. S. Pinfold, I. C. F. 
Statham, and H. C. Sargent were elected Fellows. 

The President announced with regret the un- 
expected decease at Karlsbad of Prof. Victor 
Karl Uhlig, University of Vienna, who was to 
have been balloted for as Foreign Correspondent. 

The following communications were read: 
‘On a Monchiquite Intrusion in the Old Red 
Sandstone of Monmouthshire,’ by Prof. W. S. 
Boulton,—and ‘ Notes on the Culm of South 
Devon: Part I. Exeter District,’ by Mr. F. G. 
Collins, with a Report on the Plant-Remains 
by Mr. E. A. Newell Arber, and Notes on the 
Cephalopoda by Mr. G. C. Crick. 

A Special General Meeting was held before the 
ordinary meeting in order to consider the following 
resolutions :— 

1. That the contents of the Geological Society’s 
Museum, with the exception of those marked A, 
which are conspicuously displayed in the Society’s 
apartments, be offered to the Trustees of the 
British Museum (Natural History) and to the 
Director of the Museum of Practical Geology 
(Jermyn Street). 

2. That the Council be instructed to offer the 
British specimens to the Director of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, and the foreign and Colonial 
specimens to the Trustees of the British Museum 
(Natural History). 

3. That in the event of the acceptance of both 
gifts, the Council be empowered to transfer the 
collections to those two institutions, in accordance 
with the conditions which have been provisionally 
arranged. 

4. That the Treasurer be authorized to expend a 
sum not exceeding 2501. in adapting the space 
thus vacated by the collections for the purposes 
of the extension of the library. 

Resolution 1 was passed by 29 ayes to 1 no; 
and Resolutions 2, 3, and 4 were passed nemine 
contradicente. 

It was stated that, in accordance with Resolu- 
tion 4 passed at the Special General Meeting on 
January 25th, and confirmed at the Annual 
Meeting on February 17th, the Council had 
approached the Trustees of the British Museum 
(Natural History) and the Director of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, and understood that, under 
certain conditions, they were willing respectively 
to accept the parts of the collections mentioned in 
the foregoing resolutions. 

The next ordinary meeting of the Society will 
be held on Wednesday, November 8th. 





BRITISH NUMISMATIC.—June 28.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Messrs. James 
Berry and Aquila Dodgson were elected Members. 

The President read a paper upon ‘ The Attri- 
bution of the Ancient British Coins inscribed 
pias.’ The type referred to was that illustrated 
in Evans, plate vi. fig. 14, but the late Sir John 
Evans was unable to offer any explanation of the 
legend. Mr. Carlyon-Britton exhibited a fresh 
variety reading DEAS with c above and 10 below, 
which, when treated in the manner of later coins 
bearing a triple-lined legend, he read DEASCIO ; 








but as the Dp was a usual form of the 6, as, for 
example, on the coins of Antedrigus, he deduced 
THEASCIO aS the complete legend. Referring 
to our early chronicles, he mentioned the various 
forms in which the name of the father of Cuno- 
beline appears, namely, Tenuantius, Themantius, 
Theomantius, and Tenancius ; and he had there- 
fore no hesitation in attributing the coins bearing 
these legends to Tasciovanus, or Tasciovans, 
whose paternity of Cunobeline is also supported 
by the inscription on the latter’s coins CVNOBELINVS 
TASCIOVANTIS F(ilius). 

Mr. Andrew continued his ‘ Numismatic History 
of the Reign of Stephen,’ treating the types as 
given in Hawkins. Of these he believed that 
Nos. 270, 269, 276, XVIII. and 268, in the order 
named, were the only regal issues. He quoted 
passages from Hoveden and the ‘ Dialogus’ as 
evidence that there were various contemporary 
coinages current in different districts, issued by 
the archbishops, bishops, and chief barons. 
These began in 1139, and were suppressed in 
1153. Hawkins 272, 273, 274, 275, 629, and 630 
represented ecclesiastical money of this class ; 
whilst 277 was issued by Robert Ferrers, 2nd 
Earl of Derby, probably about 1142-3. Perhaps 
the chief interest, however, centred in the dis- 
tinctive coinage issued from the ecclesiastical 
mint at York. It probably began under Arch- 
bishop William, and then included types 271, 
278, 279, and 280, the first bearing a legend in 
contracted Latin stating that it was issued by 
‘*the Church of St. Peter.’’ Mr. Andrew asso- 
ciated 278 with King Stephen’s visit to York ; 
and explained 279, which bears the name of 
Henry, Bishop of Winchester, as being struck by 
the Archbishop in honour of the Legate, his 
uncle and patron. The last type, 280, as Mr. 
Lawrence had previously suggested, bore the 
name of Robert de Stutville, the leader of the 
archiepiscopal forces at the Battle of the Standard. 

By comparison with the contemporary money 
issued by Eustace, Stephen’s eldest son, as Earl 
of Boulogne, some of which bore exactly the same 
designs and ornaments as the York coins, Mr. 
Andrew urged that it was impossible to doubt 
that types 282 and 283 were struck by him as 
Governor of York, and not by Eustace Fitz John, 
as had recently been suggested. He construed 
the contracted Latin legend upon the latter type 
as “‘ (issued) by the edicts of York,” namely, 
the writ of sequestration of the temporalities of 
the see issued in 1149. He was now inclined to 
attribute the two-figure type, 281, to the marriage 
of Eustace with Constance of France. 

In connexion with Mr. Carlyon-Britton’s paper 
Sir Arthur Evans lent for exhibition the coins 
illustrated in his father’s work and referred to 
above. Other exhibitions included two early 
Gaulish silver coins reading pra (sulos), by Mr. 
Bernard Roth; the variety of Stephen’s type 
270 struck at Devizes, by Mr. Shirley Fox ; 
a silver medallion of Charles I., artist Jean Varin, 
previously unknown, by Miss H. Farquhar; @ 
pattern cent of the Confederate States of Ame- 
rica, by Mr. J. Sanford Saltus; and a series of 
modern Italian and French money showing 
recent improvement in Continental art, by Lieut.- 
Col. H. M. Morgan. Mr. Hamer presented a proof 
in copper of a personal medal. 


Arts. — Annual 


SocrETy OF Meeting.— 
Sir Jchn Cameron Lamb, Chairman of the 
Council, in the chair.—The Annual Report 


announced that the office of President has been 
aecepted by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. 
Up to the death of King Edward VII. it was 
occupied by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and, 
on his accession to the throne, it was temporarily 
held by the Lord Chief Justice. Under the 
Fothergill Trust the Council has made the follow- 
ing awards for life-saving apparatus for use in 
mines and places where the air is noxious: gold 
medals to Mr. H. A. Fleuss and Mr. W. E. Gar- 
forth ; and silver medals to Mr. Richard Jacob- 
son and the Mining Engineering Company. The 
Society’s Albert Medal has been awarded to Sir 
C. A. Parsons for his experimental researches 
into the laws governing the efficient action of 
steam in engines of the turbinetype. The Council, 
with a few alterations, was re-elected. 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN are publishing im- 
mediately ‘Plant Physiology with Special 
Reference to Plant Production,’ by Dr. 
B. M. Duggar, a Professor in the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 
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WE note the issue of the following Parlia- 
mentary Papers: Fishery Board for Scot- 
land re Salmon Fisheries, Nos. 1-3 (post 
free 64d.) ; and Medical History of the War 
in South Africa (post free 3s. 1d.). 


THE variability of a star in the cluster 
7 Messier was long ago suspected by Gould. 
Its changes have lately been investigated 
by Mr. P. S. Yendell of Dorchester, Mass., 
who finds that the magnitude changes from 
about 7°4 to 82, and that the period is 
probably short, of only 0°94 day duration. 
In a general list it will be reckoned as var. 
28, 1911, Scorpii. 


Pror. Lowe t has detected from obser- 
vations obtained at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
variability in a small star (the southernmost 
component of a double, which is probably 
binary) in the constellation Libra, which 
will be reckoned as var. 29, 1911, Libre. 


Mr. Stantey Wituiams of Hove has 
noticed the great acceleration in the motion 
of the red spot on Jupiter, as well as the 
change in the position of the hollow surround- 
ing it, and remarks that the spot has also con- 
siderably altered in appearance, having 
recovered to a great extent the redness of 
its colour, probably in consequence of having 
become comparatively free from the over- 
lying vapours which have for some years past 
obscured its distinctness. The Rev. T. E. R. 
Phillips of Ashtead had already called atten- 
tion to the great change in the jovicentric 
position of the hollow surrounding the spot 
(as mentioned in our Science Gossip on 
May 27th); and Herr Kritzinger of Berlin 
has also noticed these phenomena. 


THE American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac for 1915 has recently appeared 
under the editorship of the Director, Prof. 
Hichelberger. The data and arrangement 
are virtually the same as in the preceding 
volume, with the addition of ephemerides 
for observations of certain physical pheno- 
mena of the sun and moon, and of Mars 
and Jupiter. This, Prof. Eichelberger 
remarks, had already been planned, and 
® great part of the volume prepared, 
when he took charge of the Ephemeris on 
November 2nd, 1910, in succession to 
Prof. Updegraff. There will be no total 
eclipse of the sun in 1913; and not one 
of the three partial eclipses will be visible 
at Washington, though the first (on April 6th) 
will be partly visible in Alaska and North- 
West Canada. 


Mr. Doserck publishes in No. 4507 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten another list 
of places of double stars observed by him, 
chiefly last year, at Sutton, Surrey. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 


A Roman Pilgrimage. By Ellis Roberts. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 
William Pascoe. (Methuen & Co.) 


WHEN we take into consideration the 
appalling mass of existing literature on 
the subject of Rome, and the difficulty 
felt by specialists in keeping pace with its 
yearly increase; when we realize that 
many of these new contributions offer 
no extenuating circumstance for their 
existence, the simple fact that we give 
unreserved praise and welcome to a fresh 





volume stamps it at once with the hall- 
mark of value. 


Mr. Ellis Roberts’s ‘ Pilgrimage ’ belongs 
to this class. We have been made so weary 
by one-sided and narrow-minded writers 
endeavouring to win the reader to their 
partisan views on religion, politics, art, 
and economy ; shedding crocodile’s tears 
over every trifling change claimed by 
the laws of sanitation of the Third Rome ; 
giving uncalled-for verdicts on contro- 
versies they know nothing about ; evok- 
ing the long-forgotten spectre of the 
Blacks and Whites; lamenting the fate 
of holy prisoners, whose jail-door has the 
key inside the lock, that it is refreshing to 
meet a new writer blessed with common 
sense, fairness of judgment, and thorough 
knowledge of his subject. The account 
given by Mr. Ellis Roberts of his pil- 
grimage is so bright and _ interesting, 
and so well founded on personal obser- 
vation and the best and latest sources of 
information, that we follow him willingly 
in his rather disconnected wanderings 
from place to place—from St. Peter’s 
to the Forum, from la Minerva to Genzano, 
from “ Art and Artists” to the Lateran. 
He does not inflict on us descriptions of 
scenery, or quotations from the classics, 
but expresses his own views in a cheerful 
and straightforward way. 


We are not ready, however, to accept 
some of his views without reserve. We 
note a tendency here and there to gain a 
literary effect by means of gentle exaggera- 
tions, as in the onslaught on Bernini’s 
‘Santa Teresa’ and Raphael’s ‘ Story of 
Psyche.’ His impressions of the Cam- 
pagna are decidedly artificial, and the 
judgment expressed unfair. After having 
spent millions for its sanitation, drained 
its marshes, drawn into canals its wander- 
ing springs, constructed a network of 
new roads; after having made Ostia the 
Poisonous a healthy and pleasant suburb, 
even in the heart of summer, and planted 
successfully colonies at Pantano and 
Redicicoli, where malaria had reigned 
supreme since the memory of man, the 
citizens of the Third Rome have a claim 
on the praise and gratitude of pilgrims. 
The author seems to have lost his equa- 
nimity on this point. He dwells on 
“the creeping, damping, slimy, horrible 
death which comes out of the Cam- 
pagna,”’ on “ the maleficent power of this 
desert for dogs and the dead,” on the 
“‘ wraiths of mist flying with a hideous, 
unhasting celerity, strange smells and 
strange whispers,’ a display of horrors 
made manifest to him at Christmastime, 
that is to say, at a season which was 
considered healthy even in past malarious 
ages. 

The author’s accuracy in topography 
fails only twice: he describes the church 
of Santa Francesca Romana as occupying 
the site of the “Temple of Venus and 
Apollo” (instead of Venus and Rome), 
and he mentions the Vatican hill “* where 
Apollo had his temple,” though the Sun- 
God had in Rome only two sanctuaries : 
one on the Palatine, and one near the 
Theatre of Marcellus. 





The views expressed on the origin and 
cause of the devotion of the Holy Stairs, 
or Scala Santa, at the Lateran, are rather 
out of date. The “Holy of Holies,” 
the Sancta Sanctorum of the See of 
Rome, where the Popes had collected 
the most venerable relics of Apostles and 
martyrs, was accessible to pilgrims by 
means of marble stairs, which it became 
the fashion to ascend kneeling. ‘This 
display of devotional self-mortification 
was not special to the Sancta Sanctorum : 
knee-climbing was practised also on the 
steps of the churches of SS. Michele e 
Magno in the Borgo, of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, of Santa Maria in Araceeli, &c., 
all of which were called the Scale Sante. 
The tradition which connects the stairs of 
the Lateran with an alleged palace of 
Pontius Pilate in Jerusalem must have 
sprung up when the rival stairs fell into 
oblivion. 

The author attributes undue importance 
to Montaigne’s description of the heads of 
Peter and Paul, “ entire, with the hair, 
flesh, colour, and beard as though they 
still lived,” which, he alleges, he saw 
with his own eyes on the Easter Eve of 
1580. In this statement there is not a 
particle of truth, for the skulls, or portions 
of skulls, piously believed to be those of 
the Apostles, were enclosed in golden 
reliquaries by Urban V. in 1370. The 
evidence collected on this point by 
Cancellieri is conclusive. 

We would also suggest to the author 
the modification in his next edition of 
some expressions which are neither Italian, 
English, nor Latin, such as “‘ Lago Alba,” 
“Lago Bracciano,” “the road of Sep- 
tember,”’ ‘‘ the Madonna Granduca,”’ “ the 
tre fontani,” “the garden of the Doria 
Pamphili Palace,” and the “ steps of the 
Spaniard.” 

The paragraphs about the visit to the 
Pope and to the library of St. Paul’s 
outside the Walls are good specimens of 
refreshing humour. Books of this kind 
reflect as a rule only the dignified gloom 
of the British visitor. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Giotto. By Basil de Selincourt. (Duck- 
worth.) — The question as to whether the 
Roman, the Florentine, or the Sienese 
school of my was the first to emanci- 
pate itself from the prevalent Byzantine 
tradition is one in which the evidence is 
of so fragmentary a nature as to render 
it improbable that there will ever be anything 
like unanimity of opinion. Each city has 
its champions and all derive some measure 
of support from the annals. Progress in 
each was, to a certain extent, independent 
as well as contemporaneous. But at various 
great undertakings, notably at the decora- 
tion of the church of S. Francis at Assisi, 
the different schools met on neutral ground, 
and so learnt from each other. The dignity 
of the position which Giotto occupies in 
the history of Italian art may be mea 


from the fact that, as Mr. de Selincourt 
observes, the study of his tutelary influences 
is not so much a question of the standing 
of a single artist as of the origins of the 
revival of painting. 
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The reissue of Mr. de Selincourt’s work 
is;welcome, both for its own sake and as 
attesting the popularity of the excellent 
series in which it appeared. He writes 
with a certain freshness. The facts are 
marshalled with a close observation and 
power of analysis. The conclusions are 
stated with commendable clearness, and they 
are not pressed unduly. Mr. de Selin- 
court is content not to attempt to pronounce 
authoritatively on stylistic grounds, because 
he considers that ‘until the principal 
authorities are agreed, style criticism must 
consent to be regarded as the expression 
of an individual pointof view.” In the matter 
of tutelary influences his verdict is for 
Florence. But he is not concerned either 
to examine earlier work or closely to in- 
terpret evidence. He bases his conclusions 
on the broader and more _ philosophic 
grounds of the close kinship which exists 
between Giotto’s conception of art and 
human life and that of his contemporaries 
who were at work in other fields of intel- 
lectual endeavour. He finds that “the 
qualities most characteristic of Giotto’s 
art connect themselves in a peculiar degree 
with the genius of his native place.” 


Although in general somewhat contemp- 
tuous of tradition, and, like most writers of 
art monographs, over fond of casting occa- 
sional clods at Vasari, Mr. de Selincourt 
is in substantial agreement with his con- 
clusions. He holds it not unreasonable 
to suppose that Giotto’s training in art 
was entrusted to a Florentine master, and 
that this master’s name was Cimabue. 


To concede the Florentine basis of Giotto’s 
art is not, however, of necessity to deny 
the dramatic and imaginative power oi the 
school of Rome, and the conclusions reached 
seem to us to fall short of a due measure 
of appreciation when applied to the work 
of Pietro Cavallini. 


Leonardo speaks of a painter as having 
two objects to paint, “‘ man and the intention 
of his soul.” Giotto interpreted the first 
with more of the infinite variety of life than 
any of his predecessors, but, partly by reason 
of this variety, he is relatively clumsy and 
deficient in the power to render emotion ; 
he is always thinking of the natural forms 
of things, and consequently his shapes are 
not so plastic to the idea as those more 
uniform figures of the earlier art, which were 
in intention symbols. Siena was the natural 
heir to this Byzantine expressiveness, but 
the course of development of art there and in 
Florence scarcely seems to present so sharp 
@ contrast as is here suggested. In Don 
Lorenzo Monaco, Fra Angelico, and Orcagna 
there was a semi-Byzantine succession in 
Florence down to the fifteenth century ; and 
Siena, on the other hand, saw the advent 
of Ambrogio Lorenzetti, and in each case 
wisdom was justified of her children, and 
the lines have to be drawn wide enough to 
admit them. 


The same influences after all, or some of 
them, were at work in Siena as operated in 
Florence. There was everywhere a quick- 
ening of intellectual life. The contrast 
between the work of Duccio and that of 
the Byzantines is enough to show that, 
although more subdued than in Florence, 
more restrained by conventions of decora- 
tion and symbolism, there was, nevertheless, 
an underlying naturalism of feeling mani- 
fested in art. But it is in Giotto that this 
found full and unfettered utterance. He 
was one of those strong, self - contained per- 
sonalities in whom the indebtedness to a 
master ranks second to nature and to the 
germinative influences of contemporary 
thought. 





In the rural scenes of the two great series 
at Assisi and Padua, the hill sides with 
shepherds and their flocks, and that where 
the hind is quenching his thirst at a mountain 
spring, or in the scene at Assisi where St. 
Francis is represented bending down and 
speaking to the birds, in which the land- 
scape has something of the same delicacy of 
suggestion and subtle balance of tone that 
characterize the works of Puvis de Chavannes 
in the Pantheon, where St. Genevieve watches 
over Paris, Giotto was free from all the re- 
straints of tradition and could create as 
his art and spirit willed. These conceptions 
have a simplicity and a dewy freshness 
which has really no prototype in western art. 
They are comparable to some of those 
lyrics of the early Provencal poets, who 
first, as it seemed, listened to nature before 
they sang. There is the same admixture 
of naiveté and virility in the songs of 
William IX., Count of Poictiers. Assisi 
and Padua are the two places where Giotto’s 
work may be studied in its fullness and 
variety, and to the two great series of 
frescoes in the Upper Church of 8S. Francis 
and the Arena Chapel Mr. de Selincourt’s 
work serves as a very sound and informing 
guide. Its usefulness is materially enhanced 
by the citation of various passages from the 
Life of St. Francis by S. Bonaventura which 
have reference to the various scenes depicted, 
for in all probability this work served Giotto 
as a textbook when he was engaged upon the 
composition of the frescoes. The notes 
on the works at Padua form a useful adjunct 
to those by Ruskin, as to whose qualifications 
Mr. de Selincourt is somewhat unnecessarily 
draconic. 


With regard to the frescoes in the Chapel 
of the Magdalen in the Lower Church at 
Assisi formerly attributed to Buffalmacco, 
and now considered by some critics to be 
early works by Giotto himself, Mr. de Selin- 
court tries, not altogether successfully, to 
stem the tide of opinion. The identity 
of subject with the frescoes at Padua facili- 
tates the comparison of details. In each 
there is a Raising of Lazarus, in which the 
stone slab that served as the door of the 
tomb is being moved by two boys. 


In the version at Padua, as opposed to 
that at Assisi, Mr. de Selincourt observes 
justly that the action of both figures 
is calculated to do justice to the weight of 
the slab, and he asks whether it is likely 
that the earlier treatment will be the treat- 
ment in which the realities of the action are 
neglected. The answer is surely in the 
affirmative, for the converse would imply 
that the realities of the action were first 
apprehended and afterwards ignored. If 
once the weight had been distributed 
between the two boys it is scarcely likely 
that a follower of Giotto would have 
deliberately destroyed the balance. 


The two versions of the Resurrection here 
reproduced seem to establish the superiority 
of the work at Padua, and at the same time 
to afford some support to those who would 
see in the works at Assisi “ the intensity of 
the first inspiration.” 


The Post-Impressionists. By C. Lewis 
Hind. (Methuen & Co.).—Mr. Hind’s style 
of writing hardly fits him as an advocate 
of @ movement whose most obvious claim 
to public respect is its high seriousness. 
We can imagine the ghost of Cézanne 
watching uneasily the latest exponent of iis 
austere gospel. Gauguin, however, will be 
able to reassure him: the smart Parisian 
who, enslaved but not expelled, inhabited 
one corner of the mind of that grave genius, 
will know that persuasive journalism may 


| for fickle 





carry further than passionate eloquence or 
subtle dialectic. 

We need not suppose that Mr Hind is 
more sensitive than the majority of his 
readers; so, as he has been genuinely 
moved, one may hope that they, too, will 
be infected with the same enthusiasm. 
For Mr. Hind realizes, dimly perhaps, that 
there is something great behind these 
Post-Impressionist pictures. He feels that 
they differ from the pictures with which 
he is most familiar in that they are neither 
handsome furniture nor pretty  knick- 
knacks, nor yet brilliant pieces of crafts- 
manship, but expressions of something so 
profound that, like all profound things, they 
make people feel uncomfortable. 

What it isthatlies behindthem Mr. Hind 
cannot perceive clearly. Unless we mistake, 
it is a sense of the spiritual significance of the 
universe. Cézanne and his followers have 
restored the religious sense to the plastic 
arts, whence it was banishsd at the time 
of the Renaissance. They see the universal 
in the particular. Regarding not only men 
and women, but also trees and houses, 
fruit and flowers, and all the common things 
of life, as ends in themselves, they are able 
to feel their true emotional import. They 
have escaped from the vicious anthropo- 
centric circle to a world where everything 
has individuality. Like all serious artists, 
they seek the essential beyond the accidental ; 
and it is in this, far more than in certain 
tricks of technique, that they resemble the 
Byzantines, the Italian primitives, and the 
early Chinese painters. 

No wonder Mr. Hind and his friends are 
troubled. Critics and connoisseurs have 
grown so used to materialistic art that to be 
confronted with works that express the 
spiritual significance of things must be 
as disquieting as to be questioned about 
religious convictions. Neither are we sur- 
prised by Mr. Hind’s doubts as to the 
sincerity of some of these painters. A 
motley horde of incompetent students, 
Russian, German, and Scandinavian for 
the most part, has gathered round the 
standard of Post-Impressionism. Every 
charlatan exaggerates the methods of a 
master, Cézanne, Matisse, or Van Gogh, or 
of such minor masters as Picasso and 
Herbin, just as the painters of the New 
English Art Club found their styles on Con- 
stable and Watteau, and even imitate the 
early works of Mr Steer and Mr. Nicholson. 
But the emotion expressed by a master is 
not to be bought or borrowed. When Mr. 
Hind is aware of that mysterious “ some- 
thing great,” he may conclude that the 
picture is a work of art; when he can dis- 
cover nothing more than cleverness, let 
him suspend judgment. 








MR. WALTER SICKERT’S PICTURES 
AT THE STAFFORD GALLERY. 


Tuts is a fairly representative collection 
of the works of a painter with a reputation 
cleverness, whose talent is 
nevertheless singularly homogeneous. Mr. 
Sickert’s opinions are always changing, and 
it is not his way to extenuate in the eyes 
of his public the degree to which they change. 
Rather, with a too humble sense of the ex- 
tent to which he is personally interesting, 
he is apt to exaggerate them, to touch up 
the truth to meet the dramatic effectiveness 
which might reasonably be required of a 
public character. The result is somewhat 
disconcerting for the British public, which in 
art, as in politics, loves a neatly ordered 
system of parties. 
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Mr. Sickert, however, probably judges 
to a nicety what is artistically best for his 
health. He has himself defined genius as 
‘the instinct for self-preservation of a talent,” 
and without quite accepting the definition, 
we admit the practical wisdom of his 
recognition that for the modern artist 
complete success is usually fatal to a 
reputation. 

Mr. Sickert is thus happy in retaining for 
his individual bent the stimulus of a certain 
degree of hostility. The beauties to which 
his vision is acutely sensitive he can cele- 
brate with the greater emphasis so long as 
they are beauties despised. He proclaims 
them, indeed, so eloquently that we are 
almost astonished on looking over the present 
exhibition that he should have escaped 
universal popularity. He does so by ex- 
pressing himself as be as possible in a tech- 
nique to which the general public is unaccus- 
tomed, and therefore hostile, and this disposi- 
tion to consort always with the newest 
movement among painters is not without 
its drawbacks. 

But while the means of expression may and 
do alter in a way which lends some colour 
to the charge of fickleness, the things in 
nature which appeal to Mr. Sickert as worth 
expression are always the same. With 
the exception of the Coast of Sutherland (23), 
and Nos. 35 and 36, we see throughout the 
same firm analysis into its ultimate elements 
of a literally observed slice of nature, the 
same harmonic scale of tones which gives to 
his central greys and browns a brilliance on 
occasion equal to that of his primaries, the 
same abrupt characterization by masses 
which makes him a monumental historian 
of the rather trivial backwaters of life. The 
work varies in quality from such a relatively 
perfunctory exercise as The Rialto (5) to 
the wierdly impressive La Gaieté, Roche- 
chouart (4) the tragic Mamma mia paoreta 
(11), and the astonishingly varied and vivid 
characterization of The Old Mogul Tavern 
(16). In some ways the technique of the 
period of No. 19, The Old Offices of ‘The 

orning Post,’ seems to suit his vision better 
than the more broken technique of his later 
adoption; yet a method somewhat similar 
to the latter is seen to extraordinary ad- 
vantage in No. 14, Chiacchieramento. Here 
it is not so much a painting by spots as the 
hatching of aborn draughtsman with chalks, 
and it has the function of imposing a unit 
of form, a limit to subdivision. Few painters 
of our time show such strong preferences 
for certain kinds of subject-matter. Mr. 
Sickert is a fervid romantic in his conviction 
that some things are inordinately more 
interesting than others, and here also his 
value is enormously increased by the fact 
that his is as yet a “ minority report.” If 
it were generally accepted, it would be as 
absurd a tyranny as the current and far 
different ideal of beauty from which he would 
emancipate us. 








‘LES MODES’ AT BAGATELLE. 


THE exhibition of ‘Les Modes a 
Travers trois Siécles’ at Bagatelle, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, consists exclusively of 
portraits selected on account of their cos- 
tume. Whilst costume is valuable in fixing 
the date of a portrait, the method of dressing 
the hair is a better guide. In these portraits 
at Bagatelle the same general design, with 
variations often very slight, in dress and 
hats constantly recurs. The ‘“ poke- 


bonnet ”’ of Francois Bouchot’s portrait 
of a lady (No. 17), painted in 1833, is only 
@ repetition of that worn half a century 
previously, and, with frequent lapses in 


various modified forms, familiar for the 
last half a century. Moreover, as in the 
case of Romney, whilst the artist often had 
his say as to what his sitter was to wear, 
the method of dressing the hair was one in 
which he did not presume to dictate; it 
always, therefore, followed that it was 
dressed in the mode of the moment. There 
is hardly a single portrait in this collection 
of which the period could not quickly be 
identified. The portraits, for example, by 
Louis Auguste Brun, whose name is not to 
be found in the usual biographical dic- 
tionaries, can be severally dated; whilst 
this artist’s three small whole-length eques- 
trian portraits—one of Marie Antoinette 
*“montant en homme,” another of her “a 
la chasse,” and a third of the Duchesse de 
Luynes—afford an excellent glimpse of 
the fashions in hunting costumes for ladies 
a few years before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. The six portraits by L. L. 
Boilly range from the period of Reynolds 
at his best to Lawrence at his worst. 

The fashion of dressing the hair in layers 
of pleats or curls during the twenties 
and thirties of the last century, as seen 
in the otherwise delightful portrait of the 
Marquise de la Coste (12), in L. Robert’s 
portrait of Herminie, Duchesse de Dou- 
deauville, and in the somewhat later por- 
trait by Lépaulle of a lady, would defy the 
attempts of the greatest portrait painter 
to turn out a satisfactory picture. The 
fashion of the fifties and sixties of the 
nineteenth century, seen in Bénouville’s 
portrait of a lady (7), and Paul Baudry’s 
portrait of Clotilde de la Rochelambert (3), 
accentuates the intellectual character of 
the sitters. Even the “drop” curls of 
Couture’s portrait of an unnamed lady (39), 
and the long matted masses of falling hair 
in Goya’s Duchesse d’Albe (57) were not 
such’ artistic deathtraps as the pleated curls 
of the early nineteenth century. But these 
curls were not worse than the “ coiffure 
& la coque,” as shown in No. 85 by an un- 
known artist, or the plain fringe (‘‘ Cheveux 
& la chien ’’) of Manet’s barmaid in his well- 
known ‘ Bar des Folies Bergéres ’ (115). 

Most of the great names in French art 
are represented here, many with portraits 
which have remained in the families for 
which they were originally painted, for 
these portraits are chiefly family documents 
of little attraction to the collector of famous 
pictures. Many also of the men and women 
who figure here are well-known in history. 
By Baron Gerard we have a portrait of 
Pauline Borghése; by Greuze, Mlle. Rau- 
court of the Comédie Frangaise; by 
Madame _ Labille-Guiard, General Lafay- 
ette; by Robert Le Févre, both Pauline 
and Caroline Bonaparte ; by Mignard, Marie 
Mancini; by Nattier, Madame de Mont- 
morency-Laval ; and by Winterhalter, the 
Duchesse d’Aumale, to mention,only a few. 

So far as English artists and fashions are 
concerned, the exhibition is an indifferent 
one. There is the puzzling portrait attri- 
buted to Hoppner, and said to be Mrs. 
Siddons, which was a year or two ago at 
Messrs. Shepherd’s, and now belongs to 
M. Sedelmeyer, with its curious sugar-loaf- 
shaped crown. Raeburn is represented by 
Messrs. Duveen’s magisterial whole-length 
portrait of Henry Dundas, first Lord Melville, 
in State robes, and Romney by Messrs. 
Agnew’s fine whole-length of Miss Southwell 
(afterwards Lady Eyre). 

An interesting feature of the show is 
the extraordinary display of carefully pre- 
served costumes from the time of Louis XVI. 
down to the third Republic, chiefly from 
Madame Rigaud’s collection. 


W. RoseErts. 








A BYZANTINE HISTORICAL 


MONUMENT. 
June 26, 1912. 


THE most interesting monument of later 
Byzantine times that has ever come under 
my notice in the central region of Asia 
Minor was found by Mr. W. M. Calder, 
Hulme Student of Brasenose College, and 
myself last year. Three days ago our 
party, to which were added Lady Ramsay 
and Miss M. M. Hardie, Newnham College 
(who, like Mr. Calder, is one of my old 
students in Aberdeen), came back from the 
east side to take the Anatolian Railway at 
Serai-ifi, 686 kilometres from the Bosphorus 
terminus; and we seized the opportunity 
of revising the inscription which lies in 
one of the cemeteries there. This enabled 
us to make out the one missing word, X7p0s 
(i.e. x€tpos), and to give the inscription in 
@ complete text. We also determined the 
nature of the stone, which is both very rude 
in workmanship and very much mutilated, 
all the raised ornament having been roughly 
chiselled off. It was the lintel above the 
door of a very tiny church, such as one often 
sees on ancient sites in Asia Minor. The 
doorway was only about one foot nine in 
width. This example shows that such tiny 
churches were probably monumental. One 
which is published in ‘The Thousand and 
One Churches,’ by Miss Bell and myself, 
is the monument of a high military officer 
(domesticus) ; and others also were evidently 
sepulchral in character. The present monu- 
ment is not the commemoration of a dead 
man, but of a victory. 

The letters are rudely engraved and vary 
much in size. In the names of the Emperors 
the letters are much larger than in the 
earlier lines. The first line is much muti- 
lated, but parts of many letters remain, 
and no doubt exists regarding the text, 
except as to the completion of the title 
bIA. The church can only have been 
dedicated to the Virgin Mother of God, as 
there is not room for the name of a woman 
saint. The forms are the common late 
Byzantine type; and the spelling is very 
bad: ékTioTn for éxticOn, vyov for por, 
&ec. There are five lines, which I mark by 
numbers :— 

(1) éxrjorn [6 va]ds rhs [O(€0)TdKov 4] 
dna x[np]os Ke Kérov Tov dra(Kovov 4) 
(2) ’Axaxyjov xe IlaBAov 1s tiv opaynv Bapéa 
Poxa, (3) 6 ev ’ABydo, eri Bacn Aeéos 
Baon- (4) -Ajov Ké Kooravrijvov, (5) ed[x]eobe 
imép bpov, 

“The church of the [Mother of God ?] at Abedos 
was constructed by the hand and toil of the 
deacon?}] Acacius and Paulus at the defeat of 


ardas Phokas in the reign of Basil and Constantine. 
Pray for us.” 


The defeat of Bardas Phokas, which is 
here commemorated, was an event of con- 
siderable importance, and was part of a 
series of contests between two rival leaders, 
each of whom at one time or another aspired 
to the Empire, and each of whom might 
have been successful, if the other had 
not been ready to support the legitimate 
dynasty at the critical moment. In the 

ear 971, according to Muralt’s chronology, 

hokas marched from Cesareia of Cappa- 
docia towards Constantinople along the 
great central route, which led through 
Phrygia Paroreios, by Laodiceia Katake- 
kaumene, Tyriaion, Philomelion, and Dory- 
laion. Skleros, commanding the imperial 
forces, marched from Constantinople by 
Dorylaion, as far as Mesanakta, which was 
an imperial estate near Philomelion. Phokas 
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was encamped at Bardaétta, a village 
further to the east on the central route. 
Skleros sent emissaries, who succeeded in 
inducing the troops of Phokas to desert 
him; and Phokas fled to the castle called 
Tyrann6n or Antigous, which he had pre- 
ared to be @ rallying point in case of defeat. 

So far the topography is correctly mapped 
out in my ‘ Historical Geography,’ p. 141 ; 
but I there incorrectly proposed to identify 
Tyrann6n with Tyriaion. That would place 
the scene too far west on the road. Phokas 
never succeeded in reaching Tyriaion. In 
1905 I found an inscription which is probably 
of the same century, and perhaps not uncon- 
nected with the persons concerned in that 
campaign. It mentions the village Bar- 
dakome, and it was found at Dedeler, on 
the central route, a few hours east of 
Laodiceia and Serai-ifii. This inscription is 
published in my ‘ Studies in the History and 
Art of the Eastern Roman Provinces,’ and 
there it is proposed to recognize Barda as 
the name of the village near which Phokas 
was encamped, and the castle now called 
Zengijek Kale, lying high on the hills which 
touch the central route on the south, as that 
to which he fled. Bardaétta would then be 
@ name modified by popular etymology to 
suit the event. 


The new inscription confirms these sug- 
gestions. It is in the cemetery at Serai- 
ini, a station on the Anatolian Railway 
about four miles north of Ladik, the ancient 
Laodiceia. The line of the central route 
passed through Serai-ifii, as the milestones 
prove. Laodiceia lies in a nook away south 
among the hills, close to, but not on the actual 
line of, the great trade route. Serai-ifi 
was evidently the site of a village of the 
territory of Laodiceia, and the village was 
probably Abedos. It is, however, always 
possible that the stone may have been 
carried, and that Abedos was another village 
of the wide-stretching territory of Laodiceia. 
At any rate, Abedos was not far distant 
from Serai-ifii, and lay on or near the central 
route, and not very far west of the camp of 
Phokas. Acacius and Paul had watched the 
rebel forces melt away, and built the church 
to commemorate the royal victory. They 
apparently built it with their own hands, 
and the appearance of the stone suggests 
that the construction was of the rudest 
character. 


The name Abedos may probably be 
identified with Pitos or Pithos, which is 
mentioned in several inscriptions of a much 
earlier period, and which was also a village 
of the Laodicean territory: the change 
of pronunciation takes place in a charac- 
teristic direction; compare Pergamum, 
modern Bergamo, and many similar ex- 
‘amples. 

Dedeler is about 26 kilometres N.E. from 
Serai-ifii, and probably the line of the 
central route passed some miles south 
of it. The central route crossed the low 
hills at Suwerek, a very important site, 
which has been identified with almost com- 
plete certainty as the Roman road-station 
Psebila and the Byzantine bishopric 
Verinopolis-Psebila. The ruined castle of 
Zengijek Kale lies about 8 kilometres south 
of it, on the nearest peak suited for a fortress 
of the Byzantine type. Mr. Calder has 
examinel three neighbouring castles at 
Akdja Shahr, Geimir, and Mennek, and 
reports that Zengijek is the oldest and best 
constructed. It is only a small place, and 
Seems too poor to be the central defence of 
a city like Verinopolis (as I formerly sup- 
Posed that it might be). There was a small 


‘town on the east of it, protected partly by 


its lofty situation and partly by the castle. 
Acacius was probably a deacon; but 





the first letter of his title is shaped like our 
letter b, not like our d. Elsewhere in the 
inscription beta and delta have the usual 
shape, B and A in late Byzantine modifica- 
tions. If the letter b must be interpreted 
as beta, Acacius was perhaps a viator. The 
title occurs at Ladik in a Byzantine inscrip- 
tion of comparatively late date, though 
robably not so late as the tenth-century 
vxytnpiov ’Horepdvw Bidtopos amd mpnpt- 
kipjwv. Tojudge fromthe rude character of 
the stone and of the inscription, Acacius and 
Paul were not persons of wealth or educa- 
tion. Various questions which arise in 
connexion with this inscription I leave to 
Mr. Calder, who will publish it in facsimile 
with @ proper commentary. Meanwhile 
this letter may show what epigraphic wealth 
is still to be found in villages of Asia Minor 
which lie on great roads and have been fre- 
quently visited. W. M. Ramsay. 








THE GUTENBERG SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting of this Society, 
which took place at Mayence on June 25th, 
Dr. Hans Koegler of Basle gave an admirable 
address on book-illustration in the first 
decades of German printing, with reference 
especially to books printed at Basle between 
1473 and 1494. 


The lecturer dwelt upon the mental 
attitude of the designer towards the subject- 
matter of the book to be illustrated. In- 
struction was the primary aim of these 
early illustrations, and by their aid the 
narrative was made intelligible to those 
who could not read. Hence the artist 
limited himself strictly to the main points 
of the story, excluding all subordinate 
issues from his composition, though 
such details might provide a far more 
fruitful theme for pictorial representation. 
These early illustrations might therefore 
be fitly termed “graphic chapter-head- 
ings”’ (“‘ gezeichnete Kapiteliiberschriften ”’). 
Characteristic examples of this phase of 
book-illustration are the woodcuts in the 
‘Streit der Seele’ (Basle, Martin Flach, 
1473). Occasionally we meet with an 
artist, like the designer of the beautiful 
illustrations of the Melusine romance (Basle, 
Bernhard Richel, 1474), who treats his 
subject in @ series of descriptive pictures 
conceived in a more modern spirit, but here 
also what is absolutely essential only is 
admitted, and all decorative detail is dis- 
pensed with. The designer of Sebastian 
Brant’s ‘ Narrenschiff’ (Basle, Bergmann 
von Olpe, 1494) is the first to free himself 
from convention and exercise his imagina- 
tive faculties. Occasionally he singles out 
for delineation certain witty sayings in the 
book, and, though these pictures have often 
no direct bearing upon the actual contents 
of the chapter which they profess to illus- 
trate, they nevertheless, in a wider sense, 
furnish ® vivacious and spirited com- 
mentary on the text. 


Decorative effect, combined with a skilful 
use of chiaroscuro, became the aim of the 
greatest illustrators of the early sixteenth 
cent Examples of such “ Stimmungs- 
bilder ’”” were Holbein’s superb illustrations 
of the ‘ Precatio Dominica’ by Erasmus 
(Basle, Johann Froeben, 1523-4.) 


JThe lecture, which was well attended by 
an appreciative audience, will be printed in 
full in the report of the Society’s proceedings 
(Jahresbericht, 1911). 





The Gutenberg Society, we may remind our 
readers, is international, and the list of 
important publications it has issued during 
the ten years of its existence should entitle 
it to widespread support. The Society will 
shortly publish Mr. Seymour de Ricci’s 
* Catalogue raisonné des premiéres Impres- 
sions de Mayence,’ a notable contribution 
to the subject, which will appeal not only 
to bibliographers and collectors, but also 
to a large section of those interested in the 
history of topography. 








CONGRESS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE Twenty-Second Congress of Archeo- 
logical Societies in union with the Society of 
Antiquaries was held on Wednesday at 
— House, Dr. C. H. Read in the 
chair. 


The Report stated that the number of 
aaa in union now amounted to forty- 
our. 


A statement was made concerning the 
valuable Annual Index of Archeological 
Transactions, the publication of which, 
owing to certain difficulties, had been sus- 
pended. The Council had decided to issue 
the Index of Papersof 1908 at the price of 
one shilling, with a large reduction for 
quantities. If this were unsuccessful, the 
publication would have to be given up. 


Owing to donations from a member of the 
Council and the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Council had been able to acquire from 
Messrs. Constable sundry material and the 
right to publish the Subject-Matter Index 
for the large Index of Papers from 1665 to 
1890. Dr. Wm. Martin, the Hon. Secretary 
of the Congress, had undertaken the com- 
pletion of the Index. Type-written copies 
would be deposited in’ the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and an effort made 
to obtain sufficient subscribers to warrant 
the publication. Mr. Ralph Nevill referred 
to the means he had adopted when Hon. 
Secretary to obtain subscribers for theoriginal 
Index ; and Major Freer (Leicester) thought 
an appeal for donations might meet with 
success, and promised one himself. 

The Report stated that the resolution 
passed at the Congress of 1909, that H. M. 
Government should be asked to supply 
copies of all Record Office publications free 
to all Societies having libraries of approved 
character, had been for the second time 
forwarded to the Prime Minister, but no 
reply except a formal acknowledgment had 
been received. It was stated at the Congress 
that many of the Societies in union attached 
great importance to the acquisition of such 
publications. In Cumberland and in Corn- 
wall, for instance, and even in counties 
nearer London, the work of students would 
be immensely facilitated. 

The resolution passed in 1910, 

‘That His Majesty’s Government be respectfully 
asked to direct that arrangements shall be made 
by the authorities at Somerset House that access 
for literary study may be given to all docu- 
ments, ecclesiastical as well as Probate records, 
now in their charge, in the same way as at the 
Public Record Office,” 


was forwarded in due course, and a reply 
was received that it would receive attention. 
It was resolved that these two resolutions 
be again sent to the authorities with a res- 
pectful request for attention. 


The Council recorded with satisfaction 
the appointment ofa Royal Commission to 
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inquire into and report upon the preser- 
vation and indexing of Public Records, 
which bids fair to satisfy the resolution on 
the subject passed at the Congress of 1910, 
and forwarded to the Prime Minister. 


The Report and the statement of accounts 
were adopted, and the Council were re- 
elected, with the addition of Col. Attree, 
Mr. Wm. Dale, and Mr. P. M. Johnston. 


The Earthworks Committee then presented 
its Report. The revised Scheme for Record- 
ing Earthworks had been duly printed, and 
distributed to the Societies and others who 
had applied for it, and copies remained 
which could be obtained at a small charge. 
A list was given of instances that had 
occurred during the year of preservation 
and destruction. With regard to one of 
these in Yorkshire, where the local authori- 
ties had sought to utilize the banks as 
retaining walls for a reservoir, Dr. Read, 
the President, said that he thought it ought 
to be recorded that destruction had been 
averted owing to the action of Mr. John 
Burns, who, in answer to an appeal had sent 
down an Inspector, and saved this remnant 
of antiquity. 

The retirement of the Hon. Secretary of 
the Committee, Mr. A. G. Chater, was 
announced, and he was thanked for his 
work during the four years that had elapsed 
since he succeeded Mr. Chalkley Gould. 
It was announced that Mr. Albany F. Major 
had taken his place. 


Regarding a resolution referred to it 
in 1910 that Committees should be ap- 
pointed by the County Societies to act, by 
agreement, with the Bishops in considering 
proposals for church restoration, the Council 
made the following recommendation :— 


“That the position of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London in respect of work hitherto 
accomplished in advising diocesan authorities 
on matters of church restoration should be 
strengthened by the grant of additional powers 
through ‘The Ancient Monuments (England) ’ 
Royal Commission ; anf that the Council of the 
Congress of Archzological Societies of England 
and Wales recommends the appointment of the 
Society as the advisory authority for England 
and Wales in all matters relating to the fabric, 
furniture, and monuments of churches.” 


Mr. P. M. Johnston, from whom the 
proposal for such action came, moved in 
addition that the Congress approves the 
formation of local Committees to advise the 
Bishop and authorities, such as had been 
formed and successfully worked in the 
diocese of Chichester. 

In speaking to the resolution Mr. Ralph 
Nevill expressed some fear lest the Societies 
in union should think the direction of their 
affairs was being too much taken out of 
their hands, a point on which the Congress 
was reassured by Dr. Read as President of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Mr. Nevill 
also said that the authority proposed, how- 
ever satisfactory in theory, would prove 
very dangerous in practice. Interference 
in such matters had not been entirely satis- 
factory in the past. Dr. Read pointed out 
that it was necessary to trust some one, 
and the Society of Antiquaries was probably 
the best body that could be selected. The 
Congress agreed with this view, and the 
resolution was adopted with Mr. Johnston’s 
addition. 

Mr. H. St. George Gray made suggestions 
for compiling annually a list of excavations 
in progress, with a view to averting the 
frequent disappointment caused to visitors 
who came when the works were not open. 
It was thought that the cost of publishing 
such a list would be prohibitive, but even- 
tually Mr. Gray was asked to compile one, 
and bring it before the Council. 





THE WAKEFIELD COLLECTION. 


MEssRs. CHRISTIE sold on Friday, June 30th, 
the collection of modern pictures and water- 
colours of the Continental schools belonging to 
Sir Charles Wakefield. Over 3,000/. was obtained 
for a picture by W. Maris ; and works by Israéls, 
J. Maris, and C. Jacque realized over 1,000/. each, 

Drawings: B. J. Blommers, Mending the Nets, 
1151.; The Frugal Meal, a peasant-woman and 
her three children round a table, the husband 
standing behind, 283/.; Playing Knucklebones, 
2461.; The Toy Boat, 273l.; A Fisherman’s 
Wife and Child, 2467. J. Israéls, By the Sea, a 
fisher-girl seated on a grassy bank, looking out to 
sea, 126/. W. Maris, The Bank of a River, on 
the bank six ducks, below them a brood of duck- 
lings, 241/.; The Dairy Farm, with four cows, 
one of which a man is milking, 462/.; A Shady 
Pool, three white ducks, with three ducklings, 
coming down to the water’s edge, 4411.; Spring- 
time, a meadow with cattle grazing, some ducks 
near a pool in the foreground, 378/.; Milking- 
time, 378/.; Marsh Land, cows by the edge of a 
pool, bushes on the right, 2837. A. Neuhuys, 
The Firstborn, a young peasant-woman holding 
her infant child in her arms, 210/.; The Old 
Story, a peasant-girl, in blue dress, seated, 
knitting; a young man talking to her through 
an open window, 304/.; The Seamstress, a young 
girl in blue skirt, threading her needle, 2411. ; 
Minding Baby, a peasant-girl watching a small 
child, who is playing on the ground, 304/. F. P. 
ter Meulen, The Flock, 183/. Turner, Ludlow 
Castle: Sabrina, 199/.; Abingdon, from the 
Thames Navigation, and the engraving by W. 
Byrne, 2627. J. H. Weissenbruch, Autumn, 
a farm stream ‘with a boat, a cottage beyond, 
1051.; A Rainy Day, a pasture with a shepherd 
and sheep, 1311. 

Pictures: B. J. Blommers, Minding Baby, a 
young fisher-girl seated on a grassy bank, holding 
some knitting in her hand, and watching a small 
child playing with some flowers, 7351.; On the 
Seashore, a fisherwoman, in brown dress, walking 
by the edge of the sea, carrying her infant child 
in her arms, 651l.; Breakfast-Time, 2731. ; 
Children Paddling, two young fisher-children 
floating a sabot in the sea, 2947. H. Fantin- 
Latour, Flowers in a Bowl, 703/.; The Holy 
Family attended by Angels, 609/.; Peonies in a 
Glass Vase, 336/.;. Roses in a White China Vase, 
3991.; Roses, Peaches, and Plums, 315/.; 
Dahlias in a Vase, 231/.; Carnations in a Glass, 
2201. J. Israéls, Grief, interior of a rustic home, 
with a peasant-woman seated, holding a Bible; 
in the background a coffin placed upon two 
chairs, 1,312/.; The Death of William the Silent, 
6091.; From Darkness to Light, interior of a 
cottage, with a peasant-woman, her young 
daughter, and a baby in a cradle ; on the left four 
men carrying out a coffin, 4411. ; Sailing the Toy 
Boat, 3571. C. Jacque, Forest Pasturage, a 
shepherd with his dog tending a flock of sheep, 
1,3651. ; The Feeding-Trough, interior of a shed, 
with a peasant-woman filling a trough, out of 
which sheep are feeding, 4307. J. Maris, The 
Waterway, an old barge lies moored against the 
bank of a river, near a haystack, 1,050/.; Chemin 
de Halage, a man on a white horse on a towing- 
path, 7351. W. Maris, Feeding Calves, a peasant- 
woman emptying some food into a trough, three 
calves standing around her, 3,202/.; Waiting 
for Hire, on the beach a peasant-boy standing 
with three donkeys, 420/.; Cattle in a River, 
a brown cow and a white one standing at the 
water’s edge, other cows on the left, 399/.; 
Milking-Time, a peasant-girl seated, milking a 
black-and-white cow, 441/1.; Meadow Land, two 
cows and some ducks in a pasture at the edge of 
a river, 409/.; Water Meadows, a black-and- 
white cow standing near a stream in the fore- 
ground, other cattle in the distance, 388i. ; 
Midday in Holland, white ducks going into a 
stream under some willow-trees, 420/.; Morning, 
a group of cattle on the bank of a river, windmill 
in the distance, 336/.; Milking a Cow, a peasant 
milking a brown cow near a hedge, 304/.; A Duck 
and Ducklings, a shady pool with a white duck 
and six ducklings, 367/.; A Black-and-White 
Cow, the bank of a stream, on which a cow is 
grazing, 2831.; Returning Home, a woody lane, 
along which a young girl is driving two goats, 
2201. A. Mauve, On the Scheldt, a group of 
cows and calves on the bank of the river, a barge 
and other boats in the distance, 640/. F. P. ter 
Meulen, Pasture Land, a shepherd and his flock 
standing by a pool, 315/. ; Springtime, a shepherd 
and his flock by the side of a coppice, 3151. ; 
The Sheepfold, a flock of sheep and a dog near 
an old barn, 1991. 10s.; Tending the Flock, 
a shepherd and his flock on a path, 252/. J. H. 
Weissenbruch, Sunny Pastures, cattle and sheep 
near a stream, 4091. 

The total of the sale was 29,3041. 9s. 





Fine Art Gossip. 


THE historical painter Prof. Heinrich 
Hofmann, whose death at the age of 87 is 
announced from Dresden, was a pupil of 
W. K. von Schadow. He was for many 
years Professor at the Kunstakademie of 
Dresden. His best-known pictures are 
scenes from the life of Christ, which are in 
various public galleries in Germany. 


THROUGH the generosity of Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, formerly M.P. for the 
City, the Truro Museum has just come into 
possession of a picture by Opie of a girl 
holding a bundle of wood. The picture was 
purchased from the executors of the late 
Sir James Alderson, in whose family it is 
believed to have been since it was painted. 
The second Mrs. Opie was a Miss Alderson. 


Messrs. P. & D. Co~nacut have now 
joined in business with Messrs. Obach, and 
the combined houses will be known under the 
style of P. & D. Colnaghi & Obach. 


A CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION OF FRENCH 
Art (1812-1912) is to be held in St. Peters- 
burg in January next, under the patronage 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas, and with the 
concurrence of the French Institute at 
St. Petersburg and the art review Apollon. 


WE should add to our account last week 
of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies that Prof. Perey Gardner was 
succeeded as President by Sir Arthur Evans. 
New members elected to the Council were 
Mr. Guy Dickens, Mr. D. 8. Robertson, 
and Mr. A. M. Woodward. 


We learn with regret that Dr. Doerpfeld 
was obliged to forego his promised visit to 
England owing to ill-health. The Gold 
Medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was therefore presented to him 
by proxy through a member of the German 
Embassy, but the meeting of the Hellenic 
Society last Tuesday, at which Dr. Doerpfeld 
was to have spoken on his discoveries 
in Ithaka-Leukas, had to be cancelled. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (July 8)..—Sydney Adamson’s Paintings, ‘Morocco and some Por 
ts,’ Edith Gaddum’s ‘Sketches in the East and West, 
aud Phiilys Vere Campbell's Drawings, ‘Mystery and 
Magic,’ Baillie Gallery. 
— Allied Artists’ Association, Fourth London Salon, Albert 


Hall. 
— Mrs. Edmund Davis's Salon of Fans, Leicester Galleries. __ 
= Fans by A. Duncan Carse, and Water-Colours by Leading 
Artists, Fine-Art Society's Gallery. ; 
— Alphonse Legros’s Etchings and Drawings, Messrs. Colnaghi 
und Obach’s Gallery, 168, New Bond Street. 








MUSIC 
—@— 


FELIX MOTTL. 


Fetrx Mortrt, one of the best of 
Wagner conductors, passed away last Sun- 
day at the early age of 55. He was to have 
conducted the first of the two cycles of the 
‘Ring’ which took place last month at the 
Paris Opéra, but early in June the directors 
received a telegram to the effect that he was 
too ill to fulfil his engagement. While 
conducting ‘ Tristan’ last week at Munich 
he was suddenly seized with heart trouble. 
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Mottl studied at the Vienna Conserva- 
torium, and at an early age was appointed 
conductor of the Richard Wagner Verein 
at Vienna, and there he displayed such 
gifts that in 1876, when only 20 years of 
age, he became stage conductor at the 
first Bayreuth festival performances of the 
‘Ring.’ What Wagner thought of him is 
shown from aletter which he wrote in 1879 to 
Angelo Neumann, one of the directors of the 
Leipsic Theatre. “‘In case” he says, “‘ you 
have room for @ conductor in addition to 
Seidl, I beg you most earnestly to take this 
young man, Felix Mottl, from Vienna, 
whom I know to be remarkably capable.” 
With such @ recommendation he was at 
once engaged, Nikisch being then chief 
conductor. In 1881 Mottl obtained the post 
of conductor at the Carlsruhe Opera-House, 
and held it until 1903. Under his direction 
the performances there ranked among the 
finest in Germany. Not only were all 
Wagner’s stage works, ‘ Parsifal’ excepted, 
seen there, but also those of Berlioz. Mottl 
first gave ‘Les Troyens,’ only the second 
part of which had previously been pro- 
duced. The opera occupies two evenings: 
‘La Prise de Troie’ on the first, and ‘ Les 
Troyens & Carthage’ on the second. In his 
‘Mémoires’ Berlioz describes the misfor- 
tunes connected with the latter when pro- 
duced at the Paris Théatre Lyrique in 1863 ; 
he also supplies a list of the numerous 
cuts then made. At Carlsruhe in 1890 none 
was made in either part. A few years 
later a Berlioz cycle, which included ‘ Les 
Troyens,’ ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ and ‘ Béatrice 
et Bénédict,’ was given. 


In 1903 Mottl was appointed Royal 
Bavarian General Music-Director at Munich, 
and from that time until his death he dis- 
tinguished himself not only as a Wagnerian 
conductor, but also by the annual perfor- 
mances of the Mozart operas under his 
direction at the Residenz Theatre. It is 
interesting to note how both Richter and 
Mottl, who came directly under Wagner’s 
influence, inherited his admiration for 
Mozart. 


On Mottl’s first visit to London in 
1894, he conducted a Wagner concert in 
Queen’s Hall. In 1898 he came again, and 
conducted, with marked success, several 
cycles of the ‘Ring’ at Covent Garden, 
when, for the first time in London, the work 
was produced in its entirety. 


Mottl wrote three operas—‘ Agnes Ber- 
nauer,’ ‘ Ramin,’ and ‘ Fiirst und Sanger’ ; 
@ song cycle, “Pan im Busch’; songs, 
&c. He also edited ‘ Der Barbier von Bag- 
dad’ by Cornelius. 








Musical Gossip. 


MEYERBEER’S ‘ Les Huguenots’ was per- 
formed at Covent Garden on Thursday, 
June 29th. Mr. Arthur Hervey in his 
‘French Music in the Nineteenth Century ’ 
quotes a portion of a long letter written to 
the composer by George Sand. In it, after 
noting weak features in the opera, she says : 
“You have not yet altogether disburdened 
yourself from the ignorance of the vulgar 
public and from the demands of unintelli- 
gent singers,” and again she tells him he 
is “the man of the present,’’ and bids him 
“be also the man of the future.” The date 
of this letter is not given, but we presume 
that it was written shortly after the produc- 
tion of ‘Les Huguenots’ in 1836; if so, 
it is a very remarkable letter. With all 





its weaknesses, the opera, however, has 
points of interest, and pages which called 
forth admiration even from Wagner. 


At the performance last week Mile. 
Destinn was very good as Valentine, while 
Madame Tetrazzini, if not in her best voice, 
sang the Queen music with good effect. 
M. Darmel, the Raoul, was best in the last 
act. Mlle. Wilna was excellent as Urbano. 
There was not sufficient volume of tone in 
the low notes of M. Sibiriakoff’s voice to 
enable him to make the ‘ Piff, Paff,’ song 
really effective. 


‘In SEGRETO pI SUSANNA, @ one-act 
opera, announced for performance at Covent 
Garden next Tuesday, is by Ernanno Wolf- 
Ferrari. He was born in Venice in 1876, 
but studied under Rheinberger at Munich. 
In 1902 he was appointed director of the 
Liceo Benedetto Marcello Conservatorio 
at Venice. Two of his operas were brought 
out there, and one at Bremen in 1902. 
‘ Le Donne curiose,’ first heard in German as 
‘Die neugierigen Frauen,’ at Munich in 
1903, has been given with success in various 
German cities, also at New York. ‘ Il 
Segreto’ was also produced at Munich in 
1909. The libretto, based on a French story, 
is of a light character, while the music 1s 
said to be clever and charming. 


THE seventeenth season of Promenade 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Robert Newman will open on 
August 12th, and end on October 2I1st. Sir 
Henry J. Wood will, as usual, be the con- 
ductor. The list of soloists consists almost 
exclusively of native artists. The orchestra 
is virtually the same as last year. Mr. 
Arthur Catterall will again be leader; all 
the other principals remain as before; and 
most of them will appear as soloists during 
the season. Mr. Frederick B. Kiddle retains 
his post as organist and accompanist. The 
list of works selected will soon be published. 


In a recent number of @ magazine entitled 
Les Conférences et Lectures populaires there 
is an article signed M. D. Miiller in which 
details hitherto unknown are given concern- 
ing Rossini during the last years of his 
life. The writer gleaned his information 
from a number of bills, letters, memoranda, 
&c., which he found among the Archives 
de l’Assistance publique. Rossini had a 
villa at Passy; the ground for it cost 
90,000 francs, and the building 150,000 
francs. He kept seven servants, all of whom 
were well paid. Rossini had the reputation 
of being fond of good living, and the bills 
for patés de foie gras, turkeys, oysters, 
&c., and for wines and liqueurs, fully con- 
firm that impression. His annual income 
was about 150,000 francs. On a memoran- 
dum containing details of rentes, shares, 
&c., which formed about two-thirds of this 
fortune, he gives the total as 91,725 francs, 
adding, ‘‘ Avec ca on ne meurt pas de 
faim.” 


MapAME ALBANI will give a@ farewell 
concert at the Albert Hall on October 14th. 
Many eminent artists, including Madame 
Adelina Patti and Sir Charles Santley, have 
offered their services. The long and suc- 
cessful career of Madame Albani began in 
1872, when she appeared in ‘La Sonnam- 
bula’ at Covent Garden. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mon.-Bat. Royal Opera. Covent Garden. (Matinée on Wednesday.) 
Mow. Carolyn Willard’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Weep. Vernon Warner's Pianoforte Recital. 3.15, Zolian Hall. 

— Mrs. Lathrop’s Historic Lecture Recital, 3.15, Bechsteia Hall. 





DRAMA 


—p—. 


THE WEEK. 


PLAYHOUSE.—Pomander Walk : a Comedy 
in Three Acts. By Louis N. Parker. 


THE one fault that may fairly be urged 
against this dainty comedy of manners is 
that it is just a setting and very little more. 
From the first Mr. Parker must have 
striven to create atmosphere, and idyllic 
atmosphere. He has chosen to invest 
his piece with the glamour of sentiment, 
composing his genre pictures of life as it 
might have been lived in a riverside 
retreat during the days of George III. 
in just that mood of admiring idealism 
which makes the most of eighteenth 
century costumes, primnesses of speech 
and etiquette, formal dances and music. 
Ail the cruelties and harshnesses of the 
age are carefully left out of sight— 
indeed, the outside world is almost for- 
gotten in Pomander Walk, and is only 
brought in by the intrusion of a handsome 
young lieutenant who must have seen 
some service in King George’s Navy. For 
the rest, we move in an environment as 
artificial as that of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
* Beau Brocade.’ 


Mr. Parker’s method, however, is per- 
fectly permissible, and he needs no other 
excuse for his conventional treatment 
than his definition of his background— 
“out Chiswick way, half way to Fairy- 
land.” Very pretty are those five little 
red-brick houses of his, huddled to- 
gether in their crescent ; very quaint are 
their residents with their old-world gar- 
ments and old-world gossips ; very amus- 
ing are the evolutions they perform of 
love and jealousy and spying and scandal, 
just as though they were a set of marion- 
ettes performing a puppet show. There 
are no fewer than four love-affairs, but 
they are no more convincing than those 
of automata. 


That is the point open to criticism: 
Mr. Parker has not invented enough story 
for his setting. Mr. Barrie did better in 
‘ Quality Street ’ ; but thinness has always 
been the weakness of Mr. Parker’s costume 
comedies. It was so in ‘ The Mayflower ’; 
there was more drama in ‘ Rosemary,’ 
but there he had a collaborator ; and even 
that colleague could not make ‘ Change 
Alley’ more than a series of tableaux. 
*‘Pomander Walk’ is not quite that, but 
it handles the same themes throughout, 
and they are tiny. Conventional senti- 
ment, artificial emotions, trivial episodes, 
we were to expect, but need they have 
been on so miniature a scale ? 


In fairyland, however, half way towards 
which Mr. Parker carries us, we are to 
suppose the scale is smaller than our own, 
notably in respect of stature, and so per- 
haps our complaint is answered. It is 
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difficult to imagine a more sympathetic 
interpretation than that of Mr. Cyril 
Maude and his colleagues, among whom are 
his wife and daughter. They all get a 
tone exactly in keeping with the ingenu- 
ousness and formal prettiness of the story. 
Indeed, it is the harmony secured by 
acting, scenery, costumes, and play which 
makes the charm of the piece. 


Comrepy.—The Green Elephant: a Play 
in Four Acts. By Maurice Baring. 


Mr. Barine is not happy in telling his 
story in terms of the stage—he permits 
it too often to get tied into knots. Able 
to turn out bright dialogue, and illustrate 
the manners and types of fashionable 
society, he might succeed in writing 
comedy of the lighter kind, had he any 
talent for construction. But that is what 
he lacks. He fails most in lucidity, and 
does not seem capable of looking at his 
work through the playgoer’s eyes, and so 
his effects do not “come off.” Three- 
quarters of the way through his new piece, 
we were baffled by his arbitrary mystery 
of ‘The Green Elephant,’ and wondered 
whether we had caught aright the sig- 
nificance of telephone messages which, 
if rightly apprehended, reduced the whole 
plot to a fuss about nothing. When a 
clear clue was given at last, it came too 
late. 

The drama is written round the detec- 
tion of an imaginary crime. Was it, 
we asked in its earlier stages, a burlesque 
of the sort of play to which * Mrs. Gorringe’s 
Necklace’ or ‘Sherlock Holmes’ and 
‘Raffles’ belonged? Mr. _ Baring’s 
heroine was flighty and feather-brained, 
like Mrs. Gorringe, and there certainly 
seemed a thief in Lady Warburton’s 
house-party. Several of the guests, too, 
behaved suspiciously—Mr. Pollitt, for 
instance, a ruined gambler ; Mrs. Motter- 
way, in love with this handsome rake ; 
Letty Hart, a girl inclined to crystal- 
gazing and hysteria. In point of fact 
the real sinner was the hostess herself 
who had pawned the jewel, without her 
husband’s knowledge, to pay her debts. 
It is not a bad idea for a travesty if we 
could be sure Mr. Baring sometimes did 
not mean his scenes to be taken seriously. 
Parody beyond a doubt shows itself in 
the figures of the professor who plays at 
being an amateur detective and the 
secretary he keeps, who is really an expert 
cracksman. But the secret divulged, all 
their passages of cross-examination seem 
utter waste of energy and time. And why 
the American Raffles, having secured the 
pawnticket and the jewels, should play 
tricks with Mr. Pollitt’s bag and start a 
game of “ hunt the slipper,” or why ladies 
should show signs of nervous disorder in 
his company, is never explained. 

Four acts there were of this sort of 
thing—occupied in elaboration of unreal 
and at the same time bewildering com- 
plications. Miss Gertrude Kingston did 


her best to make the flighty Lady War- 
burton interesting ; Miss Darragh as the 
lovesick Mrs. Motterway had one striking 





emotional moment ; Miss Marjorie Patter- 
son showed promise in an ingénue part; 
and Mr. Augustin Duncan produced a 
favourable impression as the American 
cracksman. But they had to work with 
poor material. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Ir is proposed to giveat the New Theatre, 
Oxford, on the afternoon of August 11th, 
under the direction of Mr. William Poel, 
Coleridge’s translation of the two five-act 
dramas comprised in Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein’ 
trilogy. ‘The Death of Wallenstein’ is 
often acted by itself in Germany, but on this 
occasion a selection of scenes from the 
* Piccolomini’ will be performed by way of 
introduction. 


‘WALLENSTEIN’ was acted privately 
before the members of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society in 1900, but has not hitherto been 
given in public. Applications for tickets 
should be made to the Hon. Secretary of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, Mr. Allan Gomme 
12, Dryden Chambers, 119, Oxford Street, W. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—H. B.—R. H. P.—W. B. N.— 
A. W. P.—G. A. M.—C, J.—Received. 

D. C. B.—Sent. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 


We do not undertake to give the valueof books, china, 
pictures, &c. 


T H E AT HEN H U M. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 








£8. d. 
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Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s. and 8d. per line of 

Pearl Type beyond. 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OP ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 
. JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 

The Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 

A T HEN & U M, 


: ile 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 

Is published every FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Term 
of Sepomiptien, free by post te all parts ef the United Kingdom: For 
Six Menths, 7s. 8d.; for Twelve Months, 15s. 3d. For the Continent 
and all places within the Pestal Unien: For Six Months, 9s.; for 
Twelve Months, 138., commencing from any date, payable in advance to 

JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Ohancery Lane, London E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


IDYLLA. Sketches. 


Second Series. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘THYSIA.’ 
‘* These blank verse pieces reveal to the full the 
characteristic merit of this writer’s work.” 
Times, 





‘* All are the work of a true poet.” 
Evening Standard. 





Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
SOME SUPPOSED 
SHAKESPEARE FORGERIES. 


An Examination into the Authenticity of 
certain Documents affecting the Dates of Com- 
position of several of the Plays, with Facsimiles 
of Documents. 


By ERNEST LAW, B.A. F.S.A., 


Author of ‘ Shakespeare as a Groom of the 
Chamber,’ ‘The History of Hampton Court,’ &c. 


This volume clears up doubts which have 
hitberto attached to some incidents in the poet’s 
life, and is based on documents discovered by the 
author in the Record Office, and on various un- 
published manuscripts in that and other collections. 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


PATRIOTISM. A Biological Study. 
By H. G. F. SPURRELL, M.A. 


‘* We commend Mr. Spurrell’s book to every one 
who believes in his country and his countrymen. 
ee. It is among the very few virile writings that 
this generation has had an opportunity of reading.” 

Sunday Times. 





Profusely illustrated. Imperial 8vo, 3ls. 6d. net. 


IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES. 
By A. C. CHAMPNEYS. 


Descriptive Prospectus on application. 
WEBSTER’'S 


NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


CONTAINING OVER 


400,000 DEFINED WORDS and PHRASES, 
2,700 PAGES. 6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Prices: Bound in Cloth, £2 net. 
Bound in Sheepskin, £2 10s. net. 


Also in various other styles. 


The “NEW INTERNATIONAL ” is un- 
doubtedly the clearest, most complete, and most 
informative dictionary in existence. This 
sweeping statement can readily 
be tested by any conscientious 
searcher who will devote a single 
half-hour to the examination of 
the new book. 


Write for fuliy descriptive Prospectus and 
Specimen Pages. 








London: G. BELL AND SONS, L2p., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or’ 


Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 
Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &c: 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


BANSTEAD.—ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 

Prep. for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 25 acres. 
BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. 

For Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. 


50 gns. 
BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 

Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. 
BOGNOR.—ADDINGTON SCHOOL. 

Catholic Boys’ Prep. with special facilities for Public School life. 
BOGNOR.—MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL. 

Preparatory. Entire charge taken of Anglo-Indian pupils. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

Special attention Mathematics and French. Ages 8to17. Moderate 


fees. 
BOURNEMOUTH (NEAR).—MILTON ABBAS SCHOOL, BLANDFORD. 
A Public School, with Preparatory Department. 
BRIGHTON.—XAVERIAN COLLEGE. 
Preparation for London Matric. or Commercial Examinations. Fees 500. 
BRIGHTON.—SHOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Preparation for Professional or Commercial Life. 
BUXTON.—BUXTON COLLEGE. 
1,000 feet above sea level. Public School of the seventeenth-century 
foundation. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 501. 


EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 

Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. 
Fees 100 gns. 

EASTBOURNE.—ST. CHRISTOPHER'S. 
High-class Preparatory School for the Public Schools. 
an grounds. 

ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. 

Sound education at moderate fees. 

FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 
In best part of Folkestone. 
Fees 80/. 

FOLKESTONE.—BEDFORD HOUSE. 

Clese to sea. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. Fees from 45/. 

HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 

1l acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from 42/. 

HUNSTANTON.—LYDGATE HOUSE. 

On the sea front. Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. Fees 80 gns. 

LEIGH-ON-SEA.—HIGHFIELD COLLEGE. 

Boys’ Boarding School with special attention given to Foreigners. 

POULTON-LE-FYLDE.—BAINES’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Open country near sea. Preparation for Universities and Professional 


Exams. 
RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 
Church of England Public School. Fine premises, grounds of 160 acres, 
and large University Staff. 
REIGATE HILL.—DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 
Preparatory School. Special care taken of delicate boys. 
SOUTHPORT.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
Classics, Languages, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 gns. 
SUTTON VALENCE.—SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. 
— Grade Public School. New buildings and re-organization. 
ees 531, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—STRADBROOKE HOUSE SCHOOL. 
High-class Prep. for small boys. All home comforts. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBERLAND. . 
First-class College for acquiring knowledge of agriculture in all its 
various branches. Beautiful premises. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 


BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough English education combined with languages. Fees from 50. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


BANGOR.—S. WINIFRED’S SCHOOL. 
Church of England (Woodard). Best examinations. 
development. Fees 45%. 


Fees from 


Fees from 531. 


Fees 30 gns. 


Playing ground, 5 acres. 
Fine premises 


301. a year. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. 


Fees 601, 


Careful physical 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—conid. 


BEXHILL ON SEA.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
An ideal ‘‘ home” school. Moderate fees. 
BOGNOR.—EVERSLEY. 

Church of England High School. Preparation for Public Examinations.. 

Fees from 36 gns. 

BOURNEMOUTH—FONTAINEBLEAU. 

High-class Ladies’ Finishing School, with fine premises and grounds. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTION, for Boys and Girls (see preceding column). 
EASTBOURNE.—ST. JOHN’S, SELWYN ROAD. 

High-class select school. Languages and music specialities. 
EASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE. 

High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical’ 

development and domestic training. 
HASTINGS.—WOODSIDE, ST. HELEN’S PARK. 

Recognized by Board of Educaticn. Moderate fees. 
PORTHCAWL (GLAMORGAN).—LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

Thorough modern education at moderate terms. 

Colonial pupils. 

RICHMOND, SURREY.—BEECHCROFT. 

All home comforts and outdoor amusements. 

and Colonial pupils. Fees from 50 gns. 
SEASCALE.—CALDER SCHOOL. 

Efficient staff, including mistress for gymnastics and games. Depuart- 

ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 541. 
SOUTHBOROUGH, TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—ASHBURNHAM HOUSE. 

Small good-class school. _ Special facilities for music, languages, &c. 
WOODSIDE PARK, N.—HOLMEWOOD. 

Home School for Girls on the Northern Heights. 

King’s Cross Station. Fees from 75 gns. 
WORTHING.—CHURCH HOUSE. 

Highly qualified staff. Entire charge of pupils from India and the- 

Jolonies. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 
BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 
Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for- 
acquiring French and German. 
BRUSSELS.—82-84, RUE PAUL LAUTERS. 
In the upper part of the City. Liberal education for daughters of 
entlemen. Fees 80/. 
BRUSSELS.—PENSIONNAT GATTI DE GAMOND. 
Established 1870. A Finishing School, numbers limited. Fees from» 


60 gns. 

DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. 
Founded by H.I.M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. Home: 
and educational establishment of the highest class. 

DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 

First-class Finishing School. Modernhouse, largegrounds. Feesfrom 765i. 

DRESDEN.—HALBKREISSTRASSE. 

High-class Girls’ School. Healthy situation. 

DUSSELDORF.—21, GOLDSTEINSTRASSE. 
Limited numbers only received. Special facilities for accomplishments. - 
Fees from 751. 

GENEVA.—PENSIONNAT SONDERBURG-GLUCKSBURG. 

First-class Finishing School. Founded 1884. Fees 1001. 

GODESBERG, near BONN.—27, AUGUSTA VICTORIA STRASSE. 
Finishing School. All home comforts. Languages, music, painting, &c. 
Fees from 601. 

GODESBERG, near BONN.—3, MOLTKE STRASSE. 

Protestant Boarding School. Special care of young girls. 

HANOVER.—SEXTROSSTRASSE. 

Limited number ef young ladies received. Special facilities for~ 
acquiring Modern Languages with Science and Arts. 

LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONNETTE. 

ial facilities for languages, music, art, &c. 


8 
STRASSBURG.—24, MANTEUFFELSTRASSE. 


Entire charge of’ 


Entire charge foreign 


Half-an-hour from 


Inclusive terms 80l. 


Fees from 70 gns. 


Under the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian. Highest refer- 
ences. Terms from 70. 

VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 
On the Lake of Geneva. Agreeable family life. All educational. 


advantages. Fees 60/. 
VEVEY-LA-TOUR.—_JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough education in French and other languages. 
WIESBADEN.—4, K ESSELBACHSTR. 
Well-known establishment for daughters of gentlemen. Languages,» 
Music, Painting, Science, form the curriculum. 
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BLACKIE’S CAUSAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


Regionally Treated. 
By H. J. SNAPR, M.A., 
Senior English Master, King Edward VII.’s Sehool, Sheffield. 
Now Ready. EUROPE. Price 2s. 
AN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
For Middle Forms. 
By FREDERICK MORT, M.A. B.8c. F.G.8. F.R.8.G.8. 


A four years’ course for Secondary Schools. With Maps and 
Diagrams. 2s. 


A New English Course on Modern Lines, 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE. 
By FRANK JONES, B.A., 


Assistant Master. King Edward's School, Astov, Birmingham ; 
Lecturer in English at the Birmingham and Midland Institute; 
oint Author of * Scott and Jones's Latin Course.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 23. 6d. 





POETICA: a Book of English Verse 
for Repetition. 


Chosen and Arranged by JOHN RIDGES, M.A.(Cantab.), 
Sometime Head Master of Leighton Park Hchool, Reading. 
Illustrated with Portraits. 


Arranged for the 3 school years ending at 150r 16. Feap. $vo, 1s. 6d. 








WORDS: their Origin and Use. 
A Correlated Scheme of Spelling, Derivation, Reading, Dictation, 
and Composition. 
By F. W. CHAMBERS and A. J. KER. 
In 2 Books, each with a Companion Teacher's Books. &. each. 





BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH 
TEXTS. 

From Modern French Literature. Printed in large clear type. 
With Brief Notes, Exercises, Phrase-List, and Vocabulary. 
Feap. 8vo, 8d. each. 

Daudet—Le Petit Chose a l’Ecole. Edited by 
F. W. M. DRAPER, B.A. B.-es-L., Assistant Master, City of 
London School. 

Hugo~Durande et Deruchette (Travailleurs de la 

er). KMadived by A. SAYLE, B.A. 
Edited by W. W. 


Baudelaire—Le Scarabee d’Or. V 
M'‘KECHNIYE, M.A., Examiner in French to the University 
of 8t. Andrews. 


Deslys—Le Mensonge d’un Ami. Edited by F. W. 
ODGERsS, M.A., Koyal Naval College, Usborne. 


Complete List of the Series on application. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH 
CLASSICS. 


Representing all important French Authors from Montaigne to 
Bourget. 





Feap. 8vo, 4d. each. 
Daudet—Le Petit Chose vient a Paris. Edited 
vy TAYLOR DYSON, B.A., Assistant Master, Nottingham 
igh School. 
Dumas—WNapoleon a l’Ile @’Elbe. Edited by 
CLEMENUE SAUNOIS. 
Galland— Quatre woyeses doe Sindbad le Marin, 
Seren Ww. G. as EKIDGE, M.A., Assistant Master, 
eB 


Complete List of the Series on application. 


r School. 





BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 


Highways and Byways of Literature. 


Each book with a brief Introduction dealing with the Author’s 
life anu place in Literature. 


Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., Head Master, Perse 
“Grammar School, Cambridge. 
6d, each. 


Pigterch—Brutus and Coriolanus (North's Trans- 
On). 


Hazlitt’s Characters from Shakospeare. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 


Wallace and Bruce. From Scott's ‘Tales of a 
Grandfather.’ 


Complete List of 100 vols. on application, 
THE STUDY OF PLANT LIFE FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.8c., &. 
New Edition. Fully illustrated. 4s. 6d. 











ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Prot. AINSWORTH DAVIS, 
Principal of the Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
With Appendix for Agricultural Students. Cloth, 2s. 


Full particulars on application to 


BLACKIE & SON, Lrpb., 
50, Old Bailey, London, F.C. 








for the Holidays. 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 
MR. W. L. COURTNEY’S NOVEL 


IN SEARCH OF EGERIA. 
Episodes in the Life of 
Maurice Westerton. 

By W. L. COURTNEY, M.A. LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. Courtney has produced an extremely clever, 
incisive, and sincere study of a temperament which 
must, we fear, be pronounced strikingly characteristic 
of our own generation.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE GARDEN 


RESURRECTION : 


Being the Love Story of an Ugly Man. 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
Author of ‘The City of Beautiful Nonsense,’ &c. 

Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











THE ONE WAY TRAIL. | 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM, 
Author of ‘ The Watchers of the Plains,’ &c. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government, | 


p & O Mail and Passenger Services, 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e, | 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
P & Pleasure Cruises 
From T.ONDON (*calling at Leith), 
By the new Twin-screw 8.8. ‘ MANTUA,” 11,500 tong, 
SWEDEN DENMARK ,RUSSIA,&c. | Cr.D.—Aug. 4to Aug. 28 


Cruises by the Steam Yacht “‘VECTIS.” 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS- -} No. 6—July 27 to Aug. 9 
“THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS- -| No. 7—Aug. 11 to Aug.24 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &c. | No. 8—Sep. 8to Oct. 7 | 
+CONSTANTINOPLE GREECE, &c. | No. 9—Oct. 12 to Nev. 4| 
+ From Marseilles. 
Fares—Cr. D from 20 Gns.; 6 or 7 from 12 Gns,; 
8 from 25 Gns.; 9 from 20 Gns. | 


a 7% 




















Illustrated Programme free by post. | 


Northamberlan . W.C., } | 

P& 0 Offices { 122, cme pom - j Londen, | 
| 

‘| 




















TANNER’S PENS. 





MAJOR W. P. DRURY’'S 
VOLUME OF SHORT STORIES 
IS NOW READY, ENTITLED 


LONG BOW 
AND BROAD ARROW. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp. 




















NOW READY Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


TUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL, 
Comprising :— 
Brier Norxs on THE PanaBies aNd Miracies oy Our Lorp, 
New TestaMent CHRONOLOGY. 
GrooraruicaL Dictionary oF Piaces Namen. 
APPENDIX ON SoME EuRoreAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BiBLE. 
With 5 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. Associate of age College, London; 
Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


Sunday-school teachers and others will readily find a considerable 


a.nount of help in this handy and carefully written little book. 


Guardian, June 2, 1909. 





London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurtep, 15, Paternoster Row. 


Richard Tanner & Sons, Ltd. 


Special High-class Steel Pen Makers, 

2, BUSHELL STREET, LONDON, E. 
Estab. over 70 years. Removed from 5, Highbury Place. 
PENS TO SUIT ALIL AGES, and every style cf 

writing, at various prices from 3s. 6d. per gross 
upwards. Box of assorted Samples free by post on 
receipt of One Shilling. 


TANNER’S PENS 7e used by the following: 
Arthur Guinness, Sons & Co., Dublin. 
Williams, Deacon & Co., Bankers, London and Manchester. 
London Assurance Corporation, London. 
I. & R. Morley, London. 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. 
S. Maw, Son & Sons, London. 
Dunville & Co., Distillers, Belfast. 
Guildhall School of Music, London. 
Nobel's a Co., Glasgow. 
Witherby & Co., Notaries, London. 
Hitchcock, Williams & Co., London. 

London County & Westminster Bank ; and many others. 
Agents in London: Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., Great Win- 
i chester Street, E.C. 

»» 4, Dublin: Alex. Thom & Co., Middle Abbey Street. 
+» 9» Glasgow: Wilson, Guthrie & Co., St. Vincent St. 


TANNER’S PENS may be ordered from aty 


respectable Stationer, or direct from the Agents or 





the Proprietors, as above. 




















The Pleasure of the Trip 


is often marred by physical disorders such as sea- 
sickness, train dizziness, and a digestion disordered by 


sudden changes of climate, food, or water. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


should be included in every travelling bag. 
most effectual corrective you can take with you. 


a reputation of over 35 years’ use as an unfailing relief 
for all functional derangements of the liver and digestive 
organs. 

_ Gentle and natural in its action, it never causes 
griping or weakening effects, and is pleasant and easy 
to take. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., LONDON, S.E. 


It is the 
It has 
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From CONSTABLE’S List 





&c., should place their orders early. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE announce that they will publish on July 10 Mis, 
MARY JOHNSTON’S great novel ‘THH LONG ROLL. 
Admirers of ‘THE OLD DOMINION, ‘BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY, 

They have also just issued a new novel by a 

new author, entitled * QUEED,? which they have confidence in recommending. 





2 Vols. 


RICHARD 


MY LIFE s.r 


This is the authentic Autobiography dictated by Richard Wagner and printed without the 
alteration of a single word from the original proofs corrected by 


Sls. 6d. net. 


WAGNER 


tbe great composer himself. 





WHAT iS AND WHAT MIGHT BE 


By EDMOND G. A. HOLMES. 4s. 6d. net. — 4 
Times.—‘* The whole book deserves the most careful study. Its broad conclusions will be accepted by pro- 
gressive teachers and educationists. A most stimulating book.” 








THE HONOURABLE PEGGY 
WELLS BROTHERS 
GEOFFREY SANCLAIR 
MRS, ELMSLEY 

VITTORIA VICTRIX 

THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA 
PEOPLE OF POPHAM 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Very delightful and rare tale. 


‘ADVENTURE, SPORT, AND TRAVEL W. N. Fergusson 16s, net 
ON THE TIBETAN STEPPES 

ACROSS THE ROOF OF THE WORLD P, T. Etherton 16s. net 

NOVA SCOTIA Beckles Willson 10s. 6d. net 

SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN Adelaide Gosset 7s. 6d. net 

THE WORLD OF DREAMS Havelock Ellis 7s. 6a. net 

THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET Peter Harding, M.D. 4s. 6d. net 

NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION : 
THE BROKEN PHIAL Percy White 
THE MARRIAGE OF BARBARA Frankfort Moore 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF JOHN CARRUTHERS 


It is a distinguished, human, delicious piece of work...... 
It is impossible to describe the charm or to appraise accurately the worth of this volume......It is a book for every- 
body, one which can be read at any time, and will never lose its freshness. The writer of such a tale is a public 
benefactor.” A Third Impression of this delightful book is called for within ten weeks of publication 


Sir Edmund C. Cox 

G. B. Lancaster 

Andy Adams 

Horace Caradoc 
Hector Munro 

W. E. Norris 

Bernard Shaw 

Mrs. George Wemyss 





2s. 6d. net. 


THE UNIONIST PARTY AND 


REFERENDUM 
MEDLEVAL BYWAYS. IIL—CORONATIONS 


CHRISTIANITY AND LANGUAGE 
PIUS X. AND THE CATHOLICS OF FRANCE 


A FRAGMENT OF GREEK MUSIC 
THE OLD SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


THE MIRACLE 
THE REFORM OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDG 


UNIONISM AND STATE INSURANCE 
SOCIALISM AND THE UNDERGRADUATE 


THE JULY ISSUE WILL BE READY ON THE 12th 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


FULL CONTENTS 
THE 


CONSERVATISM AND THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT AND ae 


2s. 6d. net. 


The Eari of Selborne, 

.G. 

L. F. Salzmann, F. 8. A. 

The Right Hon. F. E. Smith, K.C. M.P. 

The Rev. R. L. Gales 

Léonce de Grandmaison (Editor of 
* Les Etudes’) 

The Rev. R. J. Walker 

The Rev. F. W. Bussell, D.D. 
Principal of Brasenose) 

Oswald R. Dawson 

The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, D.D. 

‘Magister Regens” 

Sir William Bull, M.P. 

J. H. Allen (President of the Cam- 
briige Union, Easter Term, 1911) 


(Vice- 








London: CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp. 10 Orange Street Leicester Square W.C. 











Susurance Companies. 


EVERY MAN 


should read 


‘A POPULAR FALLACY.’ 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


whose Estate will be 
liable for Duty 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance, 


48, Gracecnurcy Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





For ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 
For HEARTBURN AND HEADACHE. 
For GOUT AND INDIGESTION. 


DINNEFORD’S 





MAGNESIA. 





FOR SOUR ERUCTATIONS AND BILIOUS 
AFFECTIONS. THE SAFEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE 
APERIENT FOR REGULAR USE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


In consequence of numerous imitations purchasers must 
see that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on every bottle and Jabel. 








Stanley ‘Paul & Co.’s List 





A book which will be in great demand. 
THE LOVE LETTERS OF A 
JAPANESE 


By “G. N. MORTLAKE.” 
In white linen, fully gilt, 5s. net. 

In these love letters of a Japanese man and an 
English woman we have a human document of great 
psychological and ethnological value. To divulge the 
development, to reveal the ending of this unique love 
— would be unfair to the lovers and to their 
readers. Suffice it to say, it is a heart record of absorb- 
ing interest. 

Also ready, at 6s. 


MARRIED WHEN SUITED 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 


New 6/- Novels in Demand 


BECAUSE OF A KISS 
“LADY CONSTANCE.” 
A smart Society romance by a popular author and well-known 
: : member of society. 
First Review. The Times says:—A highly ingenious and 
vivacious story.” 


iN FEAR OF A THRONE 
R. ANDOM 


A humorous ‘ Prisoner of Zenda.’ With 50 Illustrations. By the 
Author of ‘ We Three and Troddies.’ (96th Thousand.) 


THE BROKEN BUTTERFLY 
RALPH DEAKIN. 
An Austrian romance—a terrible revenge and a happy reunion 


HONOU R'S FETTERS 


MAY WYNNE. 
A romance of Louis XV., full of incident. By the Author of 
‘Henry of Navarre,’ &€. 


TWO GIRLS AND A MANNIKIN 
WILKINSON SHERREN. 

The Bookman says :—‘* Readers may be assured that they will be 
ms; no mistake if, by hook or by crook, they get the book to 
read, It is one of the truest and most natural studies of character 
we have come across for some time.” 


SUFFRAGETTE SALLY 
G. COLMORE. 
The Evening Standard says :—“ Highly dramatic and excellently 
written.” 


WHEN WE ARE RICH 
WARD MUIR, Author of ‘The Amazing Mutes.’ 
The Morning Post says :—‘* A book full of gaiety, good humour, 
= pas ; an excellent travelling companion. ‘ Rupes’ 
8 a real joy. 


A MYSTERIOUS LOVER 
ALICE M. DIEHL. 
Bon story of a lover who dropped from the clouds—in his aero- 
a 


THE WHITE OWL 
KATE HORN, 
Author of ‘ Edward and Iand Mrs. Honeybun,’ ‘Shipsof Desire,’ &c. 
Black and White says :—‘* Kate Horn is a writer with an excep- 
tional gift for character, a cheery outlook, and a brilliant faculty 
of expression.... Worthy of a permanent place on the shelves.” 


THE MUZZLED Ox 
CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN. 
: Romance of Riches. : 
The Daily Mail says :—“ There is no lack of excitement or inci- 
dent, and there is never any flagging in the progress of the narra- 
tive till its triumphant conclusion.” 


THE ASCENT OF THE BOSTOCKS 
HAROLD STOREY. 
The Daily Mirror says:—‘ A well-written and diverting story.” 
A WOMAN WITH A PURPOSE 


; ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 
The Times says :—‘‘ A carefully written, capable novel.” 





THE AMAZING DUCHESS 
CHARLES E. PEARCE. 2 vols. 24s, net. 
POLICE AND CRIME IN INDIA 
Sir EDMUND C. COX, Bart. 12s, 6d. net. 
A WOMAN OF THE REVOLUTION 
FRANK HAMEL. 16s. net. 

THE GAY KING 
DOROTHY SENIOR. 12s. 6d. net. 


New 2/- Net Novels 


In cloth gilt, with Three Coloured Dust Wrapper. 
TROPICAL TALES (3rd Ed.) 


LYING LIPS (2nd Ed.) WM. LE QUEUX. 
THE TRICKSTER (3rd Ed.) 
@ B. BURGIN. 


YOUNG NICK AND OLD NICK 
(2nd Ed.) 8. R. CROCKETT. 


THE CHEERFUL KNAVE (4th Ed.) 
KEBLE HOWARD. 


LOVE BESIEGED (Srd Ed.) 
CHARLES E. PEARCE, Auther of ‘The Amazing Duchess., 


STANLEY PAUL & CO. 31, Essex 8t., London. 











DOLF WYLLARDE. § 














60 THE ATHENZUM 
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ls. 6d. Parts I. and IT, 


ANEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By Rev. J. B. Locx,M.A., and J. M. Cumzp, B.A. B.Sc,, 6s, 


A CLASS | BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By G. C. Donixeron. 


*,* Special 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


ted to the new Matriculation Syllabus in Chemistry of the University of London. 
LORNA DOONE. By R, D. Buackmorz. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Apert L. Barzour. 


1s. net. 
[Pocket Series of English Classics 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION. By Prof. J. Wxxron, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (MARCH AND JULY), 1912. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE (see Cambridge Local Exams.). 
ENGLISH. 


Lamb— hakespeare pags *The Tempest,’ ‘ As You Like It,’ ‘The 
» ie ar fa Ping Lea * *Macbeth,’ “Twelfth Night,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ and 
*Othello’). With Introduction ae Notes by C.D. PUNCHARD, B.A. 1s. 6d. 


i ti d‘ Peay et 
Maca — of Ancient Rome (containing ‘ Horatius’ an e Regillus’). 
Teh fatroduction and Notes by W. T. WEBB, M.A. 18. 9d. [Preliminar “; 
— Lays of Ancient Rome (containing ‘Horatius ’ and ‘ Lake Regillus’). Edited by 
PTB BAKER. 18. net. (Preliminary. 
Scott—The Talisman. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. mg noe a for 
Schools. 1s. 6d.—Abridged. Edited by F. JOHNSON. 1s. 6d.—Edited by F. 
TREUDLEY. 1s. net. [Pretiontaary. 
Tennyson— Select Poems. With Introduction and Notes by H. B. GEORGE, M.A., and 
. Hapow, M. . 6d. —_ as — (Preliminary, | 
wal With Introduction and Notes EIGHTON. le. 
pres...’ The Tempest. y Ts anger ges My 
(Junior and Senior. 
[Junior and Senior. 
With an Appendix. 
[Junior and Senior. 


The Tempest. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 


t. (Textonly.) 6d. 
me rey ow itn Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 


wie V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [Juntor and Senior. 
Henry V. Edited by R. H. BOWLES. 1s. net. (Junior and Senior. 
Macdeth. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 
8. Od. [Junior and Senier, 
Macbeth. Eversle 2 With Notes. 1s. net. [Junior and Senior. 
Macbeth. Edited W. FRENCH. 1s. net. [Junor and Senior. 


Macbeth. (Text a hy 6d. [Junier and Senior. 


Hamlet. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 
Hamlet. Edited by L. A. SHERMAN. 1s. net. (Senior. 
Hamlet. Eversley Edition. With Notes. le. [Senior. 
Coriolanus. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. | Senior. 
Coriolanus. aoe Edition. With Notes. 1s. (Senior. 
Twelfth Night. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. >= 
Senor, 
Wight. Edited by E. P. MORTON. 1s. net. (Senior. 
Fa ep 3 With Notes. 1s. [Senior 


fth Night. =" Edition. 
pa Saw With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 


[Junior and Senior. 
uentin Durward. one. 1s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
uentin Durward. Edited by A. L. ENo. 1s. net. [Junior and Senior. 


e Lord of the Isles. With Introduction and Notes by H. B. CoTTERILL, M.A. 
28. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
— Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. 


Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 18. 
[Junior and Senior. 
— Marmion. Edited byG. B. AITON. 1s. net. (Junior and Senior. 
— Mermion. With Introduction and Notes by M. MACMILLAN, D.Litt. 38.; sewed, 
[Junior and Senior. 


*,.* COMPLETE LIST POST 


ENGLISH (continued). 
Scott—Old Mortality. With eneeoiion and Notes. 28. 6d. [Junior and Senior, 
— The Legend o Montrose. 2s. n [Junior and Senior, 
Tennyson— Select Poems. With Introduction and Notes by H. B. GEORGE, M.A, 
and W. H. Hapow, M.A. 28, 6d. [Junior and Senior, 
Byron—Childe Harold’s Pil o. CantosI. and II. With Introduction ang 
Notes by E. E. Morris, M.A. Is. (Junior, 
— Childe Harold. Edited by A. J. ‘a 1s. net. (Junior, 
Thackeray—Esmond. With Introduction and a 28. 6d. ioe wer. 
—— Esmond. Edited byG. B. HENNEMAN. 1s. ne’ 
Spenses- Faerie Queene. Book I. With Introduction and Notes by H. M. Pancviy, 
[ 


—_ Seats | Book I. Edited by G. A. WAUCHOPE. 1s. net. (Senior, 


Bacon—Essays. With Introduction and Notes by F. G. SELBY, C.I.E. M.A. 33, 
[Senior, 
— Essays. Edited by G. H. CLARKE. 1s. net. [ Senior, 
Johnson—Life of Milton. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. ls. 9d, 
(Senior, 
— Lives of the Poets (including Milton). Edited byM. ARNOLD 45. 6d. [Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Ovid—Basy Selections from Ovid in Elegiac Verse. 
and Exercises by H. WILKINSON, M.A. 

Gassse-Cae War. Book IV. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, 
1s. (E -reliminary, 
With Notes ‘and Vocabulary by C. BRYANS, M.A, 


Senior. 
— Gallic War. BooksII.and III. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. G, 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Junior and Senior, 
Cicero- First i Catiline Oration. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. = NAL, 
[ — 


— Catiline Orations. Edited by A. S. WILKINS, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. [Sen 
Virgil—Aeneid. BookI. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M. ‘A. 


1s. 6d. [Seni 

—_ Acneid. ies and II. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace, MLA. 
[Senior, 

Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Natt, 


Xenophon—An nabasis, 
M.A. [Junior and Senior, 


— PR _ IV. With Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises by Rev. 4 _D. 
STONE, M.A. 138. (Sen 
— Anabasis. BooksI -IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. Goopwin and Prof. J. W. Waite. 


(Senior, 


Buripides—Hecuba. With ey and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rey. 





. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 15s. 6d. [ Senior, 
Plato—A ology. Edited by H. WILLIAMSON, M.A. 38. 6d [Senior. 
— Dathypase, Apology, &c. Translated by F. J. CHURCH, M.A. 23. 6d. net. 

[Senior. 


FRENCH. 


Verne ie Tour du Monde en 80 Jours, Adapted and Edited by L. Barz, 


FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (JULY AND DECEMBER), 1912. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


A Class-Book of the Ovtechiom of the Church of Bngland. By Rev. G. F. 
MACLEAR, D.D. 6d. ard 1s. 6d. (Preliminary and Junior. 
An Blementary Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer. By Rev. F. 
PROCTER and Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 28. 6d. 
“The Gospel agoording to St. Matthew. The Greek Text, with Introdnction and 
Rev. Cante SLOMAN, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
‘The Acts a the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes by T. E. PaGE, M.A., 
v. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 28. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
a The Geeste Text. With Notes by T. E. PaGE, M.A. 38. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
Bihie, Lessons for Schools—The ;Acts of the Apostles, By Miss S. M. Knox. 


(Junior and Senior. 
ENGLISH. 


Lamb—Tales from Shakespeare. bg D. PUNCHARD, B.A. First Series. Contents— 
The Tempest, As You Like It, e ». eee of Venice, King Lear, Macbeth, 
Twelfth Night, Hamlet, Othello. 1s. 6d. [Preliminary. 

Shakespeare—Henry V. By K. DEIGHTON. 1s. 9d. 


(Junior and Senior. 
— Henry V. Edited by R. H. Bowtes. 1s. net. [Junior and Senior. 
— = King'Lea Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
ar. 


With an Appendix. 


(Junior and Senior. 
With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. With an — 


enor. 
— King Lear. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. Senior. 
— King Lear. (Text only). 6d. [ Senior. 


Seott—The Lady of the Lake. By G. H. 
— The Lady of the Lake. Edited by E. A. Packarp. 


STUART, M.A. 28. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 
[Preliminary and Junior. 
1s. net. 


[Preliminary and Junior. 
— The Pia of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. Edited by 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 1s. (Preliminary and Junior. 


— Woodstock. With Introduction and Notes. 2s, 6d (Junior. 
‘Tennyson Select Poems. x - Introduction and Notes by H. B. GEORGE, — A., 


W. H. Hapow, M.A. 22. 6d. [Jun 
With Introduction and Notes by H. M. PERCIVAL, M. ‘A. 





iiten~! Samson Agonistes. 
(Senior. 


ENGLISH (continued). 


Gray—Poems. With Introduction and Notes by J. BRapsHaw, LL.D. 1s. — 


[Seni 
Souther — Life of of Nelson, With Introduction and Notes by MICHAEL Mac MILLAN, 


Senior. 
English Literature. By STOPFORD BROOKE. 1s. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
Cacsar—De Bello Gallico. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev, A. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 138. 6d. [Ju Hy 
Virgil—Aeneid. Book VII. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 
1s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
Tacitus— Agricola. Edited by A. J. CHuRCH, M.A., and W. J. BRODRIBB, M. ‘| 28 
[Ser 
Cicero—De Amicitia, With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, “Live, 


1s. Sen 
Horace—Odes. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. PaGeE, ae 


ia "dd 

[ Senior. 

— Odes. Book III. Edited yt, E. PaGE, M.A. 28, [ Senior. 
Xenophon — Anahasia. Book V, With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. NALt, 
(Junior. 


Oe, With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 1s. 64. 


[Junior and Senior. 
— Alcestis. Edited by M. L. EARLE, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 


Demosthencs—Philippic I. and Olynthiacs I.-III. Edited by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 
PlatoButhyphro and Menexenus. With Introduction and Notes by C. E. ‘Grain 
—— Crito and Phaedo. (Chs. 57 to end). Edited by Prof. C. H. KEENE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
a Buthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. Translated by F. J. Cuv an M.A. 
Homertlind. By W. Leaf, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. Boots Si to 
— Iliad, Books L, IX., XI.,XVI-XXIV. The Story of Achilles by the late J. H. PRATT, 


M.A., and WALTER Lear, Litt.D. 5s. [Senior. 
Greek Prose Composition. By S. 0. ANDREW, M.A. 38. 6d. Key, 5s. net. 


*,* COMPLETE LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., St. 


Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By H. 8S, Hatt, M.A. With or without Answers. Part I. 2s. 6d. Part II. 
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